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Art Metal Equipment is complete in the Citizen’s Union National Bank and Fidelity & Columbia Trust Co., Louisville, Ky. 


The banking house in Art Metal 


HIS new book on bank interiors 
and equipment should be a part of 
the reference library of every bank 


official. 


Art Metal, the pioneer and leader, 


has drawn on its wealth 
of experience in furnish- 
ing the world’s leading 
banks completely, from 
bronze entrance doors to 
vault equipment, and com- 
piled a volume illustrating 
and describing the best 
practice in bank plenish- 
ings. 


The book is full of suggestions that 
will interest and help the institution 
which is planning a new building, 
planning to remodel its present building, 
or simply wishes to add certain 


equipment. 

It is a book you will 
want to keep because of 
its beauty. It is practical 
because the reproductions 
are taken from actual 
installations. 

Write us today for your 
copy of ‘*The Banking 
House in Art Metal.’’ 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 
World’s Largest Makers of Steel and Bronze Bank Equipment 
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CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $ 1.100.000 


May 20, 1929. 


Dear “adam: 


This institution, one of the oldest 

State Banks in Texas, hes made @ special feature serv: 
State Banks and caters to their 
As result of our varied ba 


Down,in U.S.A. 
§20% Down in Canada 
Balance in 
Monthly Payments 


Chicago or Toronto 
= 


2,500 NEW Accounts in 30 Days 


_““PWENTY-FIVE HUNDRED new accounts in 30 days proves 
our Addressograph business-getting methods worthwhile. Same 

machine making numerous savings in our bank routine.’’ 
—First National-Central Wisconsin Trust Co., Madison, Wis. 


Deposits Grow 30% While Other Banks Lose 


OUR deposits have increased 30% while many Iowa banks have 
suffered decreased business. Our Addressograph largely the What It Does— 
Ty tton Savings Bank, Lytton, Iowa. Fills letters, addresses envelopes, 
circulars, etc. 
Saves Bank of Italy in All Departments eee ee 
cc i 
A PDRESSOGRAPH saves for us in all departments. Its uses oe 
so varied we can hardly enumerate them. —Classifies lists by bank departments, 
—Bank of Italy, San Francisco, Calif. savings, safety deposit, checking, in- 
surance, etc. 
This Bank Praises FREE trial Offer FREE— h 
OUR FREE trial offer is good! Many institutions actually with coupon 
needing Addressographs imagine it not worth the money until 9-—Gunghe Cute 4) | 
they give it a fair trial, which removes all doubt.’’ rea betas: © | 
—State Bank of Beaver Crossing, Nebraska. Thee — 
—Bank Short-cuts. | 
Alddressogfaph 
acc MAREK 
PRINTS FROM TYPE | 
PES 
General Offices: 908 Van Buren St., Chicago—Factories: Chicago, Brooklyn, London ie y 
BALTIMORE CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY. NEW LOUIS PPS | 
BOSTON DALLAS LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA TOLEDO 
BUFFALO DETROIT MPLS.-ST. P. SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO | 
OPES 
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Bankers Check and Deposit Tray 


What Some Bankers Insures More and Better Posting, 
Think of this Tray Sold Under Broadest Guarantee 


CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK 
Detroit, Mich. 


“Your check and deposit tray re- 
ceived. It is far superior to anything 
in its line we have seen. Looks as 
though it would last indefinitely. 

We use several made of wood but 
as we require more trays they will be 
of your make. 


A. F. Papke, Asst. Cashier 


Monolithic Cast 
ALUMINUM 


Olive Green 
Finish 


THE STATE BANK . 
Madison, Wis. 


“Tray very satisfactory. Are using 
other types but yours best we have.”’ 


R. C. O’Malley, Cashier No glue, 
on nails or. screws 
CENTRAL TRUST & SAVINGS CO. to work loose. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Strong as steel 
“It is all that you have reported it yet light as wood. 


to be.” 
L. Van Court, Asst. Treas. 
Cannot warp 


or come apart. 


THE CITIZENS BANK 
Ashville, Ohio 


“We are more than pleased with ANKERS’ Check and Deposit Trays used in connec- 
tay ond yes Chat che tion with your bookkeeping machines will pay for 
hase additional it will : 
be of this aie lage themselves in a few days, because they enable bookkeepers 
haves Without doubt the best tray we to handle their work with maximum efficiency. 
A glance at the illustration will reveal the convenience 
ately replace it.” and simplicity of this tray. Simply place it upon the 
E. W. Seeds, Cashier = shelf of bookkeeping machine stand, or desk. 
SHERIDAN BANKING CO. Sort checks alphabetically and place them face up in 
compartment ‘“‘checks not posted.”’ 
BANK Sort deposit tickets alphabetically and place them face 
up in compartment “‘deposit tickets not posted.”’ 
draft for $10.00 for which. steam one As the checks are posted place them face down in 
another Bankers Check and Deposit = compartment “checks after posting,” and as the deposit 
tickets are posted place them face down in compartment 
‘deposit tickets posted.” 
Above are only a few of the many By following these simple instructions the checks and 
deposit tickets are kept in proper order, none of them 
to show how bankers are receiving it. getting out of place because of wind or minor accidents. 


THE DEMAND FOR THIS TRAY IS LARGE 
EARLY ORDERS MEAN MORE PROMPT DELIVERY 


ORDERS WILL BE FILLED IN THE ORDER IN WHICH THEY REACH US 
Price $10-" Each Net, F. O. B. Detroit, Michigan 
American Bankers Specialty Company 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


Dime Bank Building, Detroit, Michigan 
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1. Charlie Keller came down from the hills with a beard 
three feet long to pan gold for the Sacramento-San J uin 
Bank during the now celebrated week of ‘‘The Days of *49”’ 
in Sacramento (See story, page 30) 
2. Thetwenty-story bank and office building being erected 
by the Union Trust Company, Cleveland—the largest office 
building in Cleveland and said to be the second largest in 
the world 
3. One of ‘highway lighthouses’’ used by the Fidelity 
nion Trust Company, Newark, N. J. 
4. The First Trust & Savings Bank, Canton, O., combed 
the city for this odd collection of home safes and coin re- 
ceptacles. The window display contained everything from 
the china pig to an iron Jonah-and-the-whale 
5. Corona, Calif., is believed to be the only city in America 
laid out in the form of a circle. The First National Bank 
there has adopted the circle city design as an effective 
trade-mark on its ee checks, and statements of 
condition 
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Costs to Operate=This Year and Next 


A Simple Method of Budgetary Control in the Bank, Based on 


Estimates of Income and Expense for the Past Three Years 


. JECAUSE of the unsettled financial 
‘3 condition of the present time, a 
vstematic plan of control is especially 
ecessary. For many months we will 
'e in a period of readjustment, during 
hich bank executives should plan in 
-|lvance the results of contemplated 
perations. If it has not been done 
:eretofore, the preparation of an esti- 
iate of the income and expense, for the 
ensuing period of six or twelve months, 
i, suggested. An estimated statement 
of income and expense will provide the 
inanaging officers with very interesting 
information and when supplemented 
hy a budgetary program, the informa- 
tion obtained should at once appeal to 
the directors and executives as invalu- 
able in directing the operations for 
which they alone are responsible. 

It is not a difficult matter to make 
an estimate of the income and expense 
for the ensuing year. It is less difficult 
when the income and expense have 
been recorded in well-defined accounts. 

The purpose of this article, with the 
forms illustrated herewith, is to point 
out a method of estimating the income 
and expense and providing for budget- 
ary control of expenses, which, with 
slight modifications perhaps, will apply 
to the average bank. All of the income 
and expense accounts shown in 


By C. R. SMELSER 


Auditor, First-Second National Bank 
Akron, O. 


each of the three years ending 1921 
and showing the estimated income and 
expense for the year 1922. In order 
that the method in which the estimate 
is obtained may be as clear as possible, 
and applicable in the average bank, 
each of the accounts as shown is dis- 
cussed in the following paragraphs. 
The amounts shown for the years 1919, 
1920 and 1921 are the figures that 
would be taken from the general ledger 
accounts of the same name or from 
the annual income and expense state- 
ments for the years involved. 
Consider first the estimate of income. 
Interest Earned on Loans: A rea- 
sonably accurate estimate of this class 
of income may be determined if the 
loans and discounts have been recorded 
in a manner which will provide average 
figures for the different classes, such as 
Time, Demand and Real Estate. 
Where the loans have been analyzed 
periodically, where the average daily 
balance for the various classes is ob- 
tainable for one, two or three years 
previous and the average rate of inter- 
est received has been determined for 


the various classes, there should be no 
difficulty in arriving at an estimate of 
this income for the ensuing period. 

Having determined our average 
daily balance of the three classes of 
loans for the prior years with the aver- 
age earning rate known for each class, 
the estimate of this income is stated to 
be $991,000 and is so entered in the 
**1922 Estimate” column, Fig. 1. 

It should be plainly understood that 
future income can not be minutely de- 
termined in any bank or business where 
the income-producing factors are un- 
usually active. Local business condi- 
tions must be considered and the 
locality in which the bank is situated 
with regard to future activities of the 
industries, must be taken into consider- 
ation. 

Interest Received from Correspond- 
ents: To obtain an estimate of this 
class of income a statement showing 
all correspondent banks, the average 
monthly balances maintained as shown 
by interest statements received, and as 
shown by the general ledger accounts, 
and the amount of interest received 
from each bank during previous years, 
is of value. When such information 
has been gathered from year to year 
the average monthly income for past 

periods can be used as a basis for 


Fig. 1 will not be found in the 
general ledger of the average bank, 
however, and it is therefore perti- 
nent especially to emphasize the 
necessity for having a definite classi- 
lication of these accounts. 

The fact that the years 1919, 
1920 and 1921 were abnormal periods 
does not affect the result to be 
obtained by applying the method 
to be described. In fact the re- 
adjustment of discount rates, with 
« corresponding reduction of income, 
in the majority of banks, should be 
sufficient reason for obtaining a line 
on the profits. 

The figures used in the forms 
presented are hypothetical and are 
only intended for illustration. 
There is no attempt to insure accu- 
racy of totals. 

Fig. 1 (see page 6) is a statement 


of income and expense covering 


The Author’s Comment 


There is ample evidence that the banks 
are not giving the subject of budgetary 
control the attention that it deserves. 
For instance, my search, before we in- 
stalled our system, for literature bearing 
on the subject, brought to light only two 
articles on budgets — none on estimating 
the income and expense. One of the 
two covered municipal accounting pro- 
cedure. 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York issued a booklet on bank budgets 
a year or so ago and re-issued it this 
year. However, very few banks are 
inclined to disclose their forms and 
systems. 


We think our system is extremely good 
and are willing that other bank men shall 
profit, if we can help them. We have a 
limited supply of the forms reproduced 
with this article. They are available, 
while they last, upon application to me. 


computing this estimate. Any 
marked changes in the general dis- 
tribution of reserve balances would, 
of course, affect this estimate. 

This information compiled from 
year to year, showed that we had 
maintained a certain average balance 
with each of the eight correspondent 
banks during the past three years. 
It also showed the average balance, 
according to our books and the 
amount of interest we received from 
each bank each year. Basing our 
estimate on these facts we found 
that an income of $22,500 from this 
source was approximately correct 
and accordingly have so shown this 
amount in Fig. 1. 

Income from Bonds, Stocks and 
Securities Owned: In estimating the 
income from this class of resources 
it is necessary to analyze all securi- 
ties to arrive at an average earning 
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rate. Itisnecessary to show, in such an 
analysis, the various kinds of securities 
held. It is safe to assume that any 
bonds maturing or sold within the 
period will be replaced, if possible, with 
securities of an equal earning power. 
In addition, there is in national banks, 
an income from United States bonds 
pledged to secure circulation. The 
income from bonds, previously written 
down, maturing within the year, 
should be added to the amount al- 
ready estimated. This particular in- 
formation is necessary to arrive at 
anything like an accurate estimate and 
should be readily obtainable from the 
securities ledger. 

An analysis of our securities at the 
beginning of 1922 showed the average 
return to be 5 per cent, and that the 
income for the year would amount to 
$150,000. The income from bonds 
maturing in 1922, which had been 
written down in prior years, would 
amount to $18,500 and our income 
from bonds securing circulation would 
be $10,000, making a total income of 
this class of $178,500 which was used 
in the estimate in Fig. 1. 

Income from Safe Deposit Depart- 
ment: Where this class of income has, 
in prior years, been recorded in a 
separate account and the records show 
the average number of boxes rented, 
storage spaces occupied, etc., during 
past years, an estimate of this income 
may be obtained readily. 

The records showed that during the 


years 1919-’20-’21 the 
average number of 
boxesrented was 2,800. 
The average annual 
rental from these 
and storage space 
amounted to $8,500. 
Accordingly our esti- 
mate was placed at 
$8,000. 

Income from Foreign 
Exchange Department: 
This income estimate 
is based on the aver- 
age income of prior 
years with considera- 
tion giventotheforeign 
population as affected 
bythe recent industrial 
depression of Akron. 
After a careful survey, 
it was estimated the 
department would 
produce, at the least 
figure, $4,000. Here 
again it is almost im- 
possible to forecast 
with any degree of 
accuracy what such a 
department would 
produce. The busi- 
ness conditions of the 
locality in which the 
bank is located should 


be considered and the estimate based 


accordingly. 


THE BURROUGHS 


THE FIRST-SECOND NATIONAL BANK 
AKRON. OHIO 


BANKING HOUSE 
ANNUAL 


FOR THE MONTH ENDING 


EXPENSE 
EXPENSE ESTIMATE 


Fig. 2 | 


THIS YEAR 


Books - Stationery 


1919 1920 1921 Estimate 
1 Advertising - Newopr 4 000 000 3 200 2 800 
2 Outdoor 5 600 200 3 900 3 300 
3 General 6 000 900 4 200 3 400 
4 Alterations - repairs 28 000 29 000 21 200 500 
5 Attorney fees 2 000 000 2 000 500 
6 Bonds - Depository 800 900 600 500 
7 Fidelity 40 800 400 000 
8 
9 


C Cks C D's Drafts 
Checks - Customers’ 
Circulation redemption 
Clearing House 
Dinners - employees 
Dues - Local Ch of Com 


[=] 


15 U. &. Ch of Com 500 500 500 500 

16 Express - In and out 700 800 800 800 

7 Examinations - Audits 3 000 1 000 3 000 1 000 

18 Furniture & Fixtures 18 000 12 600 6 000 4 000 

19 Generel Office 2 900 2 000 2 500 2 000 

20 Industrial Insurance 1 000 500 400 200 

21 Light 800 900 800 900 

22 Local Charaties 3 000 2 500 1 500 800 

23 Kechanical Equipment 10 000 4 000 2 000 1 500 

24 hiech. Zquipt. Upkeep 1 000 1 600 800 800 

25 Office supplies 2 000 1 000 1 800 3 000 

26 Fostage 4 000 2 900 2 000 2 000 

27 Printing 1 100 800 900 800 

28 Rent 12 000 12 000 12 000 12 000 

29 Liiscellaneous 10 000 8 000 10 000 8 000 

30 Salaries - Officers 38 000 38 000 42 000 45 600 ! 

31 Dir & F Com 7 000 6 000 500 5 000 

32 Employees 160 000 150 000 140 000 135 000 

33 Taxes - Capital Stock 4 000 3 800 3 600 3 000 : 

34 Circulation 28 00 2 800 2 400 2 400 

35 Federal Income 65 000 62 500 50 000° 40 000 | 

36 RE <& Per Trop 40 000 40 000 38 000 35 000 |: 

37 Telephone 1 200 1 300 1 300 1 100 

38 Telecraph 1 000 1 200 900 800 

40 As placed } 
by 
managenent 
committee 

oe 469 000 424 800 395 000 354 000 


expense to be entered under that item in Fig. 1 


Interest Paid to Banks: 


Fig. 2. The annual expense estimate to arrive at the total genera! 


To arrive 
at an expense estimate for “interes! 


Exchange Received: The average 
exchange received for past years is 


probably the only 


THE FIRST-SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF AKRON. OHIO Fig.1 correct basis on which 

MONTHLY STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE an estimate of this 

ANNUAL INCOME AND EXPENSE ESTIMATE income can be made. 

FOR THE MONTH ENDING ——_______— Since the prior years 

| showed an average in- 

1919 1920 i921 Estimate come of $9,200, the 

120 000 132 600 132 800 Losses Recovered: As 

COME ON LIBERTY BONDS 20 000 44 200 26 700 better to omit this 

save 6 £00 7 100 9 300 000 account in estimating 

500 000 7 800 less it is a predeter- 

12 000 7 800 18 000 15 000 mined fact that . 

are certain amount of 

losses, previously 

charged off, will actu- 

Torac income | 1 320 800 1575 000 | 1 496 300 | 1 227 000 ally be recovered. No 

recognition should be 

to 22 900 22 100 21 to a possibility 

INTEREST ON COMMERCIAL OEP S 65 000 80 200 72 0 6 Oo recovery of such 

Tenge? Pare om savines accrs 345 000 365 600 369 700 340 000 overdrafts, shortages 

| | see in cash balances, ete. 

4 000 5 700 2 000 5 000 Should there be a 

Gemenas txeenee 469 000 424 800 395 000 354 000 recovery, the income 

accounts and the net 

operating profit will 

Tora, expense 974 000 969 100 932 000 | 845 000 be increased in propor- 

tL RENE 346 800 605 900 564 300 | 362 000 tion to the amount 
recovered. 

Years ending 1921 and shoring the estimated income and expense fer we take up the 


year 1922 


estimate of expense. 


paid to banks” it is necessary to know 
the amount of interest, by months for 
past periods, paid to country banks. 
The future balances to be maintained 
by banks is, of course, not determin- 
able but with past years showing 
certain average balances and_ the 
amount of interest paid, with recourse 
open to adjust the amount from month 
to month as the necessity arises, this 
class of expense may be safely included 
in the estimate which is here shown, in 
Fig. 1, to be $20,000. This estimate is 
based solely on average balances main- 
tained by banks for the past three 
years and the amount of interest paid 
thereon. It will be understood that 
free balances only are used. 

Interest Paid on Commercial Ac- 
counts: Like the preceding account, 
the expense of interest payments on 
commercial accounts must be estimated 
from the expense of past years based 
on average deposits of such interest- 
bearing accounts. This expense can 
be adjusted as necessity arises. 

Interest Paid on U. S. Deposits: 
Average balances maintained in prior 
years is the only basis upon which an 
estimate of this expense can be based. 
This should not be a difficult matter 
when United States deposits have 
been shown on the daily statement of 
condition. Here it may be well to 
mention that in any of the interest ex- 
pense accounts which show an increase 
of expense over the estimated figures. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


the increase in deposit balances will, or 
should, reflect an increase in the earn- 
ing accounts and therefore any adjust- 
ments needed will take care of the 
situation satisfactorily. 

Interest Paid on Certificates of De- 
posit: The average yearly balance of 
this class of deposits for past years, 
together with the yearly payments of 
interest, is the basis of estimating this 
expense. However, some banks do 
not insist upon renewal of certificates 
periodically and in case several certi- 
licates of large amounts are left to 
run year after year, any estimate, no 
inatter how carefully prepared, would 
be at variance with the actual figures 
‘t the close of the period involved. At 
best the results of past years as shown, 
ure the basis which will most accurately 
reflect an estimate of this expense. 

Interest Paid on Savings Accounts: 
‘Vhere the bank accrues interest on 
avings accounts, the monthly accrual 
igures may safely be used. This 
does not, however, provide a method 
lor estimating this expense six or twelve 
inonths in advance. It has been found 
reasonably accurate to base this es- 
(imate on average deposits arrived at 
by using the balances of the past three 
\o five years. If the twelve months’ 
estimate and the estimate for each of 
the twelve months, taken from accrual 
ligures, show a variation, the correct 
procedure to follow would be to adjust 
the estimate monthly by an amount 
reflected by the accrual figures. In a 
large majority of banks the former 
method would obtain because the 
majority of the banks do not operate 
an accrual department. And where 
the former method is used, the monthly 
averages and corresponding interest 
estimate will exceed the actual pay- 
ments but the amount will be in favor 
of the estimate. 


L BANK Fig3 


THE FIRST-SECONOD NATIONA 


BANKING HOUSE EXPENSE 


Interest Paid on Borrowed Money: 
Present conditions and the outlook 
for the future must govern as to 
whether or not this item of expense 
should be included in the estimate. 
Interest paid on borrowed money in 
past years has no bearing on an esti- 
mate for the future. A survey of the 
immediate future and a forecast, as 
nearly as possible, of the requirements 
for the ensuing period is all that can be 
done in setting up an estimate of this 
nature. As is the case with the two 
preceding accounts, should the actual 
expense greatly exceed the estimate, a 
corresponding increase will result in 
the income accounts. Should the ex- 
pense exceed or fall below the estimate, 
necessary adjustments should be made 
from month to month. 

Exchange Paid: Practically the 
same conditions apply to exchange 
paid that applied to the foregoing 
“exchange received”’ and the estimate 
shown here, as will be readily seen, is 
based on the average expense of the 
past three years. 

Losses Charged Off: Losses which 
will be charged off during the period 
can not be predetermined. Some 
provision should be made, however, 
for including in the estimate of expense 
an allowance for losses which may 
occur. In other words, if the past 
three or five years have shown annual 
losses of, say, $5,000 to $6,000 covering 
overdrafts, forgeries, cash shortages, 
payroll variations, etc., an amount of 
$5,000 should be included as the ex- 
pense for the period. 

Losses due to the sale or other dis- 
posal of assets should not be included 
in this estimate but should appear in 
the Income and Profit and Loss state- 
ment for the month in which the loss 
occurred as a deduction from the net 
profit from direct banking operations. 


Seven 


Such losses might be bond write-offs, 
premiums written off, etc. 

General Expense: In order to ar- 
rive at an estimate of the general 
expense it is necessary to make up a 
statement similar to Fig. 2. When 
this is completed the expense estimate 
for the ensuing year should be supplied 
either by obtaining departmental esti- 
mates or by having the management 
committee go over the statement 
(Fig. 2) and place their estimate 
opposite each item of expense shown in 
the classification. When the total ex- 
pense is thus estimated the amount 
should be entered opposite ‘General 
Expense”’ in Fig. 1. 

An estimate of expense might be 
arrived at in many different ways. 
In the absence of departmental esti- 
mates, a proved method is to make up 
annual expense analyses by months for 
as many years as possible and submit 
them to the executives who in most 
cases will be able to fix a fairly close 
estimate of the expense for the coming 
year. 

Assuming that the estimate of the 
income for the year 1922 is found to be 
$1,227,000 and the expense estimate 
$845,000, as shown by Fig. 1, the net 
profit from direct banking operations, 
or the net operating profit, will be 
$382,000 showing a return of 25.5 per 
cent on a capitalization of $1,500,000. 

It will be found interesting to com- 
pare the actual income and expense 
from month to month with the esti- 
mate as prepared. The amount of 
interest paid and taxes paid, if not 
accrued, should be adjusted to show 
the actual expense for each month, in 
order properly to reflect the actual 
result and to provide a proper com- 
parison. The same situation is en- 
countered where interest and discount 
is not accrued and particularly in 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Fig. 3 is the expense statement to which the appropriations each month are carried from the appropriation sheet; in Fig. 4, the appropriation sheet, the 
numbers correspond with those that designate the expense accounts in Fig. 2 
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THE BURROUGHS 


The Question: Will the Banks Take It? 


The New Bond Issue and Its Dependence on the Small Banks, 
With a Timely Word About the Growing Tendency to Speculate 


CONGRATULATE you,” said 


the president to the treasurer 
upon the latter’s return, “on the 
successful way in which you arranged 
for the issue of these bonds by our 
company. We're fairly well known, 
of course, and stand well with the 
banks, but I had my doubts as to how 
a proposal on our part to issue a lot of 
bonds would be received. I’m frank 
to say I didn’t think you would find it 
easy.” 

“It wouldn’t have been easy,”’ replied 
the treasurer, “‘but for one thing. The 
moment I began to talk about the 
proposed bonds to the bankers back 
there in New York, the one thing that 
came into their minds, I could see, was 
the question as to how easy or how 
hard it would be for them to place the 
bonds with the dealers who handle 
their offerings. What finally deter- 
mined them, it was plain, was the 
conviction on their part that a very 
considerable part of these bonds would 
be taken by the small country banks. 
That feature of the case they seemed 
to have constantly in mind. ‘Will 
the banks take ’em?’—that was the 
question which they seemed to be 
asking themselves from the very first. 
When once they made up their minds 
that the small banks would take them, 
there was nothing to it—they were 
willing to go right ahead and I was 
able to close with them without further 
difficulty.” 

It is true that the country banks are 
participating in the buying movement 
which is making the current bond 
market, to a greater extent than at any 
previous time in the country’s history. 
What proportion of each new issue 
goes to the small banks, scattered all 
over the country, it is, of course, im- 
possible to determine; but it is certain 
that the proportion is very large; 
certainly very much larger than it has 
ever been in any similar previous 
distributive movement. 

“Will the banks take it?’”—that is 
usually the first question that the 
sales manager asks when he is told 
that the firm has taken on another 
issue. If he is satisfied that they 
will, out go the salesmen; not first, 
as previously, to see the firm’s in- 
dividual customers, but rather to 
see Mr. Jones, of the First National, 
here and Mr. Smith, of the Second 
National, there. The individual 
buyer, of course, isn’t neglected by 
any means, but it is rather toward 


By FRANKLIN ESCHER 


the vast buying power represented by 
the country banks, that the first great 
selling effort is likely to be directed. 

Remarkable, indeed, is the degree 
to which the cultivation of the 
small bank by the bond issuing house 
has beencarried. Particularly so 
around the big cities. Within a radius 
of fifty miles of New York, for example, 
a single firm, and not one of the 
largest firms either, will have perhaps 
as many as eight or ten men devoting 
their time exclusively to selling the 
banks. Some of these men, indeed, 
rarely go near the home office, merely 
calling up once in a while to see what 
new is being offered, and spending all 
their ‘time driving from place to place 
calling on the banks as they go. In 
the rich territory on Western Long 
Island, for instance, a salesman will 
have so-and-so many banks which 
he is expected to cover. Regularly 
he will make his round, calling on each 
of the banks allotted to him as often 
as once, or even twice, each week. 
They make sales, too—they have to 
make sales to pay for the gas they burn 
and the commissions: they draw. 

In addition to which, also, the small 
banks these days are deluged with 
circulars sent out by the bond houses. 
Ten such circulars go out now where 
one went before. However remote 
the location of a bank, however 
limited may be its bond-buying power, 
through the mail each day it receives 
a perfect flood of circulars, many of 
them from bond houses with whom the 
bank has never done business and of 
whom it has never even heard. 


So far, at least, the results of thi, 
country bank participation in the 
present bond market, it is almos! 
needless to say, have been generall, 
satisfactory and profitable. For jusi 
about a year now the bond market ha: 
been rising—not rising in a stead, 
and unbroken line, but rising never. 
theless without any retrograde move. 
ment to amount to anything. Som 
things, of course, have gone up mor 
than others but nearly everything ha 
gone up to some extent. For th 
bank to make money, it has bee: 
necessary only to buy. Purchases i 
almost any direction have almos 
uniformly shown profits. 

Now this country bank participatio:. 
in the bond market is an excellen' 
thing in so far as it represents the us: 
of the banks’ available funds for th: 
purchase of bonds that the bank: 
intend to hold. There is anothe: 
side to it, however, and that is th« 
speculation in bonds which has been 
developed alongside of the country 
banks’ legitimate purchases of invest- 
ment bonds. 

Not all the out-of-town banks, o! 
course, have fallen for the lure of quick 
profits to be made from rising bond 
prices but a surprisingly large number 
of them have. In only too many cases. 
it is no longer the question: “Is 
this a really good bond and one that 
we want to hold?’”’ but rather, “Is this 
bond likely to get up a couple ol! 
points from its issue price so that we 
can sell it out and make a profit on it?” 

Only too eager, unfortunately, have 
been a large number of the bond 
houses in pushing sales of this kind. 
Understanding perfectly that the pur- 
chase is being made not with the 
idea of holding the bonds but simply 
to dump them out on the market again 
at the first sign of a profit, these firms 
have nevertheless been going ahead. 

driving for business. of this kind. 

encouraging the country banker in 
every way to take a chance—to take 

what they are bound to know is a 

good deal of a chance. More than 

that, when the expected profit has 
not materialized, many bond houses 

have been making a practice ol 

forcing the profit to materialize by 

trading their country bank customers 
in and out of bonds, paying such 
prices (almost regardless of the actual! 
market quotation) for the bonds they 
take back, as will show the bank 
profit on the trade. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


What this means, of course, is no 
more than splitting with the bank the 
commission on the new bonds sold. 

One of these bond houses, we will 
say, has sold to a bank ten of the new 
XYZ 7s at 98. A month goes by and 
the quotation still remains at 98. A 
new issue of ABC 7s comes along with 
a profit of, say, two points to the 
bankers in the distributing syndicate. 
Plainly the bank which bought XYZ 
7s at 98 is not going to sell them at 98 
in order to accommodate the bond 
heuse which wants to sell the bank ten 
of the new bonds. But at 99 it 
is a different proposition —if the bank 
con get 99 for its bonds, a profit will 
b: shown and there will be some sense 
in making the trade. So the bond 
huse, in order to put over the sale 
o. the new bonds, pays the bank 99, 
w iere 98 is the fair market. By doing 
sc. of course, the bond house gives up 
h: lf of the two-point commission on 
tle new bonds—but even so, makes a 
point net on the transaction, which 
isa’t so bad. 

Such practice is, of course, a flagrant 
violation of the agreement usually 
made among themselves by firms which 
distribute bonds, but unfortunately it 
has become extremely common. The 
bonk that lets a bond house do that 
sort of thing knows very well that it is 
causing the bond house to break its 
agreement with its associates. But 
after all, business is business and, the 
bank figures, the matter is one that 
concerns the seller of the bonds rather 
than the buyer. To get as much for 
the old bonds as possible and to buy the 
new bonds as cheaply as possible— 
that, principally and naturally, is the 
bank’s concern. 

It is a vicious practice nevertheless, 
and what it is bound to lead to, when 
practised on any large scale, it is easy 
enough to see. Aside from any ques- 
tion of morality or of breaking agree- 
ments, it stands to reason that when 
bonds are sold in this way, merely for 
the purpose of inducing the buyer to 
speculate in them, instead of holding 
them for permanent investment, a 
condition is created which is bound 
later to result in serious trouble. A 
bond put away with a buyer who 
intends to keep it is one thing. On 
the other hand, a bond sold to an 
individual or a bank intending to sell 
it out again at the first sign of a profit, 
is an entirely different proposition. 
In the latter case the bonds are not 
really “‘placed”’ at all; they are just 
temporarily carried by the banks 
instead of by the bond houses. Let 
the bond market stop going up or even 
stand still for a while, and soon enough 
these bonds speculatively held begin 
to come back on the market. ‘‘We’ve 
dragged along these XYZ 7s that we 
bought at 98 long enough,” says the 
bank after a while; “we can still get 


Nine 


This broadcasting station, recently installed by the bond department of the Union Trust Company, 
Cleveland, will broadcast daily the prices of Liberty bonds, investment bonds, stocks, and market and 


financial news to the banks within a radius of 500 miles. 


This is perhaps the first radio financial 


news service owned and operated by a financial institution 


98 for them, or close to that, anyway. 
They’ve never had the rise that we 
expected. Let’s sell them out before 
they go down and show us a loss.” 

That sort of selling coming from a 
thousand different directions runs into 
big volume. It means an outpouring 
of bonds which, in the case of a good 
many badly placed issues, will be 
anything but easy to take care of. 

One would think that the bond 
houses, knowing that this is the 
inevitable end to this loose selling of 
bonds, would be chary about placing 
themselves in such a position, and of 
course the better class of bond houses 
are chary. Unfortunately, however, 
there are many irresponsible bond 
dealers, products of the recent good 
times in the bond market, inadequately 
financed, with no sense of responsibility 
whatever, their one idea simply to 
make sales—any kind of sales—solely 
in order to prove their selling power 
to the big distributors of bonds. Let 
the bonds come back later—what do 
they care? By that time the syndicate 
will have been closed and it will be 
something else that is being pushed. 
So far as taking care of the market is 
concerned, let the big distributor 
worry; that’s his business. The dealer 
we are talking about is out; he has 
made his two points or three points 
commission or whatever it is, and has 
no interest in the matter one way or 
the other. 

From the standpoint of the country 
bank the great danger of the sort of 
thing described above is, of course, 
that the bank will eventually find 
itself “hooked” with a lot of bonds, 
which, while perhaps safe enough, are 
likely to have a bad market and per- 
haps prove suddenly unsalable except 


at a concession of quite a number of 
points. That, of course, is the risk 
that a bank runs in dealing with bond 
houses of this type — with irresponsible 
dealers whose one idea is to make the 
sale whether it is a proper sale or not, 
whether or not there is any reasonable 
chance that the bonds will stay really 
placed. Many a country bank will 
wake up eventually to the fact that these 
one- and two-point profits it has been 
making are extremely expensive — 
more than offset by losses which will 
have to be taken on a lot of bonds 
which the bank never would have 
bought had it been dealing with a 
different kind of a bond house. 

The answer, so far as the country 
bank is concerned, is, of course, that it 
do business with a different type of 
bond firm, that it confine its relations 
with bond houses that do not operate 
simply on the basis‘of a quick “‘clean- 
up” but expect to be doing business 
with those same banks ten years or 
twenty years from now. Buying bonds 
in quantity, as many of the country 
banks must buy them and do buy 
them, is no easy proposition, and the 
co-operation which such an institution 
can get from a really well-informed 
and conscientious bond-distributing 
organization is of infinite value. It 
isn’t enough that the bond house be 
“on the job” and, perhaps, a fairly 
good judge of what issues are likely 
to “‘go well’ and sell at a premium of 
two or three points within the course 
of a few weeks. In addition to that, 
if eventually the bank is to find its 
relations with the bond house satis- 
factory, there must be on the part of 
the bond house a conscience in the 
matter—a distinct policy to sell to its 
country bank customers not only 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Did You Read This Article in 
Yesterday's Virginian-Pilot? 


Remdonts of Norfolk aod 
vicumty should co-operate with 
the police to reduce burglary. 
Houses should be secureiy 
locked and all windows com- 
pletely barred. Silverware in 
constant use must of necessity 
remain up the bome and may be 
insured. Valuables, jewelry 
pot 1 constant use, heirlooms, 
bonds, secumties, deeds, insur 
ance policies, all these should 
be placed un a safe-deposit box 
in our vaulta The cost us less 
than ove cent per day for this 
absolute protection. 


Rent a box and protect your 
valuables. 


Virginia National Bank 


_ Norfolk. Virginia 


NE hun- 
dred and 


deposit boxes 

vacant out of a total of six hundred! 
Only six rented during the previous 
month and theft stories in the news- 
papers every day. Tlie evening paper 
was even grouping accounts under the 
heading, ‘““Today’s Robberies,”’ and the 
morning paper featured three big 
thefts that had happened on Sunday. 

Surely it was time to act. This 
program was drawn up by the New 
Business Department and submitted 
to the president: 

“Conditions at the present time are 
propitious for a safe deposit campaign. 
Robberies are occurring daily. No 
other institution is giving consideration 
to the problem. 

“Twenty-five percent of our boxes 
are vacant. A vigorous campaign 
should be initiated as follows: 

“1. A strong letter should be sent 
to present customers keeping satis- 
factory balances who are not at pres- 
ent renting boxes. 

“2. An attractive card featuring 
safe deposit boxes should be placed in 
the lobby. 

“3. A forceful newspaper campaign 
should be begun at once to capitalize 
theft stories. 

“Total estimated cost of campaign 
$300. 

“Total advertising expense to date 
$2,000.” 

The president approved the plan 
and immediately we got busy to cash 


in on the burglars. Here is the letter 


to our customers: 
July 5, 1922. 
Mr. Should B. Renter, 
Norfolk, Va. 
Dear Mr. Renter: 
Thefts have been very frequent in the 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Where They Cash the Burglars 


a 
larceny wee continued 


How it looked in print—the central advertisement is by Meyer Both Bank Service 


How One Bank Rode the Crest of the Crime Wave, Stealing 
forty-one safe the Newspapers’ Stuff to Build Up Safe Deposit Business 


By R. J. ALFRIEND, JR. 


Assistant Cashier, Virginia National Bank 
Norfolk, Va. 


past few weeks. So numerous, in fact, 
that the local papers have begun to group 
accounts of them under the one heading 
“Today’s Robberies,” instead of writing 
separate articles for each unlawful act. 

It is interesting to note that there is a 
tendency today for lawlessness to occur in 
and we read many reports of 
such “crime waves” in different cities. 
In the summer season when people are 
away this tendency of petty (hiowery to 
group itself is especially evident. 

We expect demand for our safe deposit 
boxes to oe above normal in the immediate 
future. We are eager, however, for you, 
as one of our depositors, to have this 

rotection. A box of convenient size rents 
or less than one cent a day. Mr. Lewis, 
our cashier, or the manager of our Safe 
Deposit Department, will he glad to show 
you our vaults. Will you give this your 
serious consideration? 
Yours very truly, 
Assistant Cashier. 


It got across the idea that we wanted 
them to have first opportunity to rent 
the boxes. Four hundred letters were 
sent to our list which was made up of 
carefully selected names. Each letter 
was personally written and signed. 
Our telephone operator uses a type- 
writer and so does the young lady who 
presides over the Christmas Savings 
window. The operator wrote during 
the day in her spare time and the New 
Business Department pressed _ the 
Christmas Savings girl into service as 
soon as she had balanced her cash. 
We got the letters off at a rate of fifty 
a day. 

The lobby pcard wes laced in a con- 
spicuous position. The background was 


The rising tide of burglary m Norfolk will be checked if 
individual will do his part to the reward to the thieves. 
When away see that doors and windows are properly locked. Sil- 
verware in constant use should be insured. Valuable jewels used 


occasionally, heirlooms, bonds, securities, 
these should be placed in a safe deposit box. 


The 
Virginia National Bank 


Grentyy Street. Corner Main 
Norfolk. Virginia 


blue and the 
letters were in 
white and 
gold. Itread: 

“If you rent a safe deposit box in 
our vaults your valuables will receive 
the protection we give ours. The cos| 
is less than one cent a day.” 

We were fortunate in having on 
hand a strong piece of newspaper copy 
which we had never used. It was an 
effective picture of a burglar with « 
flashlight, bending over a_ bureau 
drawer from which he was taking 
bonds. The background was dark and 
the advertisement was sure to domi- 
nate the page. 

Right here I want to stress the im- 
portance of having a friend in the 
composing room of a newspaper. The 
foreman is in a position where he can 
give real help. 

This particular case illustrates the 
point. Due to our effort to tie up with 
local events, our copy was not ready 
until 10 a. m., and there was barely 
time to make the evening edition. 
I rushed upstairs to the composing 
room. “Mr. White,” I said, ‘“‘our 
copy will be up in a few minutes and 
it’s going to be about safe deposit 
boxes. There have been a lot of stories 
about robberies lately and if you have 
one today, how about putting it close 
to our advertisement?” 

When the evening paper appeared 
on the streets it didn’t take an advertis- 
ing man to see that the copy was well 
placed. Right alongside our copy was 
a story of what the thieves had been 
doing in the last twenty-four hours 
and they had had a busy day. 

But we didn’t take any more 
chances on made-to-order burglaries. 
The advertising manager of the morn- 
ing paper wanted to know if we 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


expected him to go out and rob a home 
so we could have the story next to our 
copy. “As far as I’m concerned,” I 
told him, “I don’t care who makes 
the robbery, so long as you place it 
close to our advertisement.” 

We compromised by setting the 
story of a robbery they had run 
Monday morning right inside our 
advertisement. Somebody had stolen 
$700 worth of jewelry and lots of 
people must have thought that we 
had taken a snapshot of the burglar. 
The president of another bank told me 
that he remembered reading about 
this particular robbery and that is 
exactly what we hoped other readers 
would do. 

The next advertisement was made 
without any effort on our part. The 
morning paper carried an article almost 
too good to be true. ‘Insurance 
companies raise their rates 40 to 60 
per cent,” it said. “An organized 
band of burglars appears to be working 
in Norfolk. The police have made 
practically no recoveries. The public 
is asked to co-operate.”” That was 
our cue—co-operation on the part of 
the public. We rushed our copy to 
the evening paper and again my 
composing room friend stood me in 
good stead. Our advertisement ap- 
peared on the second page in the 
midst of the local news, and there were 
practically no other advertisements 
on the page. It was a striking piece of 
work due to its splendid position. I 
venture to say that very few people in 
the 40,000 homes this paper reaches 
failed to get our message. 

But our lobby card wasn’t func- 
tioning very well. Customers walked 
right past it without giving it a glance. 
And we wanted those who had received 
our letters to be reminded of the safe 
deposit boxes as soon as they entered 
the bank. We had used lobby cards 
regularly; one of them had made a 
large sale of bonds to a _ stranger. 
There was the trouble; our customers 
were accustomed to seeing the cards. 
To be effective, this one had to be 
different. We solved the problem by 
illuminating it. 

An electrician was summoned; he 
walked right past the card to my 
office without stopping. We walked 
back and he looked the card over. 

“You don’t need any light here,”’ he 
said. “It’s bright enough without it.” 

“Did you read the card?” I retorted. 

“No, I didn’t,’ was the answer, 
“T was intent on—” 

“That’s just it,” I interrupted, 
“Everybody who comes in here is 
intent on doing some special thing, or 
they wouldn’t be here.” So we 
provided the illumination and now the 
card is attracting general attention. 
This brings out one of the first princi- 
ples of advertising —if you want results 
you must get attention first. 


For our next advertisement we used 
newspaper clippings of recent robberies 
— pasted them on a sheet of cardboard 
so that a part of each could be read. 
As the names of local people appeared 
in these articles, we felt that they 
should be interesting. It was a simple 
matter to make a plate with a distinc- 
tive black background. 

In all our advertising we give special 
thought to copy position. We do not 
like to have our advertisements appear 
always on the same page. In this 
campaign, for instance, we were on the 
local news page, opposite the sport 
page, on the financial page, and on the 
society page on Sunday. On the 
financial page we made a_ special 
appeal to reason; we brought out the 
point that if the householder covered 
with insurance the silverware that 
must remain in the home for use, and 
if he deposited valuables of a certain 
class in a safe deposit box, then the 
reduced cost of the policy would pay 
for the box. 

The final advertisement carried a 
reproduction of an attractive drawing 
of our vaults. We used the same 
border and the same hand-lettered 
signature throughout the series. The 
copy and illustration were changed with 
each insertion. The border and sig- 
nature helped to carry along a sus- 
tained thought and the other changes 
were sufficient to maintain reader 
interest. 

This brings up an interesting ques- 
tion. “How many times should the 
same advertisement appear ina paper?” 
Our experience is that copy should be 


Eleven 


changed each week and to get maxi- 
mum results should be run _ three 
times. The advertisement should be 
of suitable size to compare favorably 
with others and if the question of 
expense must be considered closely, 
it is better to have one good sized 
advertisement rather than two or 
three small ones. 

In this series we used three columns 
with a depth of eight or nine inches. 
In our advertising, we attempt to have 
our copy control the page so that if the 
reader glances at the page, our copy 
must strike his eye. We use white 
space liberally; some advertisers are 
so eager to have full value for the 
space used that they crowd the copy 
until it is positively painful to read. 
In these days of automobiles, golf and 
movies the newspaper copy must be 
striking and interesting, but above all 
it must be brief. 

It is too soon for us to check results 
but we are renting boxes regularly; 
demand, prior to the campaign, was 
almost at a_ standstill. We hear 
many favorable remarks on the time- 
liness of the copy and its striking 
appearance. We have also been com- 
mended for our efforts to inform the 
public of the needless danger of 
exposing valuable personal property 
heedlessly. And one bank has started 
to advertise on similar lines. 

Later on we shall make a check of 
results in our own bank and in other 
institutions also, if they will permit, 
as customers of other banks doubtless 
will be stimulated by our publicity to 
patronize their own institutions. 


The Honor Roll of Achievement 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 


HE bankers are well represented in 

the new 1922-1923 edition of 
“‘Who’s Who in America.”” The total 
number of names of noted living 
Americans listed therein is 24,278, and 
over 600, or about 21% per cent, are 
bankers. But some of those generally 
looked upon as bankers are listed as 
“‘financiers”’ or “capitalists,” so perhaps 
the proportion of bankers should really 
be somewhat higher. 

Then again, perhaps our bankers 
have been so busy helping others to 
succeed that they have not devoted as 
much time as they might to pushing 
themselves into the limelight. 

However, 2% per cent is not such a 
bad representation for one profession 
to obtain in this very exclusive gather- 
ing, because only about one person in 
4,000 of the population of the country 
is given admission to that roll of honor, 
while, assuming that there are about 
150,000 bank officers in the United 
States, one in 250 of them is considered 


worthy of a place in ““Who’s Who.” 

The qualifications for admission as 
given in the preface of the volume are 
that those whose names appear must 
‘“‘*have accomplished some conspicuous 
achievement—something out of the 
ordinary—something which dis- 
tinguishes them from the vast majority 
of their contemporaries.”” The book, 
which is issued every two years, aims 
to give brief, crisp, personal sketches 
of the most notable living Americans — 
the men and women whose position or 
achievements make them of general 
interest—those most conspicuous in 
every reputable walk in life. 

Over 72 per cent of the men and 
women listed in the book attended 
college and over 59 per cent are college 
graduates. A cursory perusal of their 
biographical sketches would seem to 
indicate that the successful bankers 
are well up to, or even beyond the 
average, in the matter of educational 
preparation for their work. The life 


(Continued on page 46) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


The Great Game of Selling Happiness 


Soliciting Accounts Is Just That, Says a Veteran in the 
Game, and the Time Spent in Just Making Friends Pays Best 


ONCE knew—this was many years 

ago—a bank solicitor who obtained 
an amazing number of accounts by 
wearing a frock coat and a high hat to 
fool his prospects into mistaking him 
for the minister and admitting him to 
the house at once. 

That used to be one way to get 
accounts. But that was many years 
ago. 

And in spite of the fact that ethi- 
cally, perhaps, this solicitor didn’t 
play the game fairly, one thing can be 
said for him—he had ingenuity. And 
ingenuity, together with careful, pains- 
taking work and an honest sympathy 
with and ufderstanding of human 
nature, is what enables a modern 
solicitor to succeed with the methods 
in use today. 

There is one account that I’m proud 
of getting. I was down in a moun- 
tainous country and the houses were 
sometimes more than a mile apart. 
So my percentage of accounts to in- 
terviews had to be pretty high. 

I went up to a little tumbled-down 
house and inquired for the owner. A 
woman’s voice called from within, 
“You'll find Henry down among the 
beehives.” 

So I went down to see Henry. He 
shook hands silently, and I started to 
tell all about the advantages of a sav- 
ings account at the Blank Bank. I 
thought, once or twice, that there was 
a kind of unrest in his eyes, as if he 
wanted to interrupt me, but I kept 
right on until I finally pushed a card 
into his hand and offered him a pencil 
to sign with. 

Then Henry wrote on the card: 
deaf and dumb.” 

Flabbergasting? Surely. But I 
didn’t want to walk another mile to 
get my next account. 

So I sat down and I wrote out for 
Henry, as we sat by the beehives, 
every single word in my selling talk. 
And Henry wrote down his objections, 
and I scribbled answers to them. It 
took more than a half hour, but at the 
end of that time Henry wrote: 

“Yes. I'll start my account with 
$100.” 

For years the paper on which Henry 
and I had carried on our argument 
hung in a frame over my desk. It 
meant something to sell a deaf and 
dumb man! 

I’ve intimated that it took ingenuity 
to get that account. I suppose it did. 

But, really, Henry didn’t decide to 
start a bank account because he 
thought that I was a clever young 


An interview with 


GEORGE H. McGURTY 
McGurty & Smith, Cleveland 


Disguised as the minister 
—but that was many years ago 


fellow. His decision was based, first, 
on the conviction that it would be a 
good thing for him to have that 
account at the Blank Bank, and 
second, on the belief that I took enough 
interest in him to go to the trouble of 
writing until my wrist ached. 

After all, if a man believes that 
you're willing to do something to help 
him out—if he believes that—he’s sold 
on a bank account or a nutmeg grater. 

Some men have an almost uncanny 
instinct for saying just the right thing, 
for adopting just the right attitude, 
for avoiding rubbing a prospect the 
wrong way. I once knew a_ bank 
solicitor who had never, in fifteen 
years’ experience, seen a door slammed 
in his face. 

That brings up a point which is too 
often overlooked. It always pays to 
make friends at the same time that 
you’re getting accounts. 

Once I found a family who said they 
were so poor that they couldn’t think 
of starting a savings account, that 
they were even considering selling 
their dog. 

The dog was a big Newfoundland—a 
fine fellow, the pet of the whole family. 

I said: “I'll give you $5 for the dog, 
if you’ll use the $5 to start a savings 
account.” 

They took me up immediately. I 
was glad of it, because I like dogs, and 
this was a mighty fine dog. 


Well—I took the dog back to the 
bank that night, after crediting the 
family with $5 in a savings account, 
and somehow the night watchman 
left the door of my office open, and 
the dog ran away. I suppose he 
went back to his old owners. 

Maybe you think I lost by that 
Just a minute. The very next day. 
a man said to me, “Say, are you th« 
man who was willing to give Ale» 
Perkins $5 for his dog so he coulc 
start a savings account?” 

That man took out an accoun: 
at the Blank Bank. There wer 
others who said the same thing tc 
me, until I came to believe that th« 
Perkins family had told the story 

all over the county. Which jus! 

goes to show that it’s never toc 

much trouble to make a friend. 
A farmer once told me that he 
couldn’t leave his horses and plow t 
go up to the house after his money. 
That, of course, was easy, because | 
know something about horses. And | 
took his place behind the plow and 
turned a few fairly good furrows while 
he went to the house. 

I know a bank solicitor—one of the 
finest of men—who calls his profession 
“the game of selling happiness.” 
That’s a pretty good name for it. 

A bank account does mean happi- 
ness. And it’s something to think 
about the “happiness” you’ve sold — 
not the dollars you’ve brought to the 
bank, but the security and provision 
for the future which those dollars 
have meant to the people you’ve 
persuaded to take out accounts. 

So it’s only right, in “selling happi- 
ness,” that a solicitor should mix a 
little happiness and sunshine and 
understanding with his selling tech- 
nique. 

I remember talking for a long time 
to an old man by a woodpile without 
making the least impression on him. 
Finally I noticed an _ exceptionally 
tough-looking stick of wood that his 
ax rested against. 

“T’ll bet you a cigar I can split that 
piece of wood with one blow of the 
ax,”’ I ventured. 

“Huh!” he said scornfully. 
can’t do anything of the kind.” 

And so it proved. But then the old 
man took the ax himself, showed me 
how I should have held it, and pro- 
ceeded to split the stick. That broke 
the ice, and in fifteen minutes I had 
a $600 account. 

Sometimes I think that all this 
psychological classification of people 
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isn’t nearly so important to a bank 
solicitor as a bit of solid friendliness 
and an ability to get along with “just 
folks.”” 

I can hear some efficient “high 
pressure’ salesmen object: 
you’ll never have the time to make a 
big total of sales if you stop to have a 
long-winded talk with every person 
you meet. The game is to sell your 
man as soon as possible and then hurry 
on to the next prospect.” 

I remember hearing a_ salesman 
1oted for his excellent technique and 
rapid selling methods say, “It isn’t 
retting customers that takes your 
‘ime; it’s getting rid of them.” 

I don’t believe all that. Here’s why: 

When you're selling savings ac- 
‘ounts, when you’re in “the game of 
elling happiness,” you’re not playing 
game of sell-and-run-away. You’re 
.ot like a salesman selling shoestrings, 
wr nutmeg graters, or maps; you don’t 
iave to make a large total in order to 
nake your commissions mean some- 
‘hing. 

You’re out to give service; to con- 
vince every person you meet that your 
bank is worthy of his highest confi- 
dence and that you’re worthy of the 
bank’s confidence as its representative. 
Let your prospects tell you their 
troubles, their successes, their failures 
and their joys. Listen to their anec- 
dotes about the baby, about grandpop, 
about Cousin Edie. 

Take pleasure in listening to them. 
It makes your job no longer a contest 
where you pit your skill against a 
prospect’s reluctance, but an occupa- 
tion full of color, in which you learn a 
million little things about people that 
give you understanding. 

A bank solicitor doesn’t need to sell. 
His job is to help—if he’s 
going to be the highest 
type of bank solicitor. I 
feel that every minute ever 
spent in “being friends” 
with the people came back 
to me bearing a hundred- 
fold reward. 

You don’t want high 
pressure methods. They’re 
for the man who sells and 
runs, who “cleans out” a 
district and then moves on. 
The good bank solicitor can 
go back to the territory he’s 
covered—go back the next 
day or ten years later—and 
be remembered and called 
friend. 

And here’s how that has its 
reward —if you need a finan- 
cial reward in addition to a 
fellow man’s friendship. 
You’ve sold John Jones a ra 
savings account. You spend 
ten minutes with him after- 
ward making him a friend. The next 
day you call on Christopher Simmons. 


| 


You didn’t know it, but he’s John 
Jones’ brother-in-law. And he heard 
about you the night before when he 
spent the evening with Jones. 

Does making friends pay? 

Or again. You talk to Bill Smith. 
He has an account and doesn’t want to 
change banks. But you make a friend 
out of him just the same. His opinion 
of you and of your bank will be re- 
flected in dozens of discussions that 
he’ll have with his friends. And six 
months later, maybe, he wants to take 
out a second account for his wife, or 
possibly the baby. He thinks of you 
and reaches for the telephone. 

Does it pay? I want to repeat, that 
the time a bank solicitor spends in 
making friends brings him a hundred- 
fold reward. 

Accounts come to a solicitor in a 
thousand ways that he doesn’t suspect 
beforehand. You get accounts be- 
cause you stop to admire a flower bed, 
because you read a certain magazine, 
because you like horses—sometimes 
because you wear a conservative neck- 
tie or a bald head. 

Once I hired an old colored driver 
and his horse and buggy to drive me 
out to see farmers. He had an inex- 
haustible supply of stories, and we 
grew friendly as we bounced along the 
country roads day after day. 

That old fellow drove me about for 
six weeks, and then, just as I’d nearly 
finished my round of calls in that 
section, he said: “I’m going to take 
you on a trip of my own today, and it 
won't cost you anything.” 

I wondered, but only said, ““That’s 
mighty good of you, Eph. You’ve got 
me interested.” 

We drove for about five miles and 
turned in a driveway by an old shack 


It took a bit of friendliness to 
sel] him a faith in banks 
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on a cross road before he answered: 
“You know, I’ve always been mighty 
suspicious o’ banks. But you and 
me’s been mighty friendly and I guess 
maybe your bank is all right. I want 
you to start an account for me.” 

Even that didn’t prepare me for 
what he did next. For he stepped 
into a woodshed and brought out from 
a hiding place a bucket filled with 
silver dollars— hundreds of them. And 
then he took me into his orchard and 
showed me, his face grinning from ear 
to ear, the spot where he had dug 
them up the night before. The dollars 
had been buried there for years and 
years. No amount of argument could 
have made that old driver abandon his 
cache in the orchard for a bank. 

* It took a bit of friendliness, un- 
suspectingly given, to “sell” him a 
savings account and a faith in banks. 

I think I’ve shown pretty thoroughly 
that I don’t believe in sticking to a lot 
of rules.- But here are some that 
most bank solicitors know, and that 
every one of them ought to know. 

Make your first impression favor- 
able. Do it by your clothes, by your 
walk, by your haircut. Most of all, 
do it by a smile. 

Cover your territory thoroughly. 
Don’t think, “That house doesn’t look 
good; I’ll pass it up.’’ Probably all 
the other solicitors have been doing 
that very thing for years. The longer 
you are in the game, the more you 
learn that it pays to be thorough in 
covering territory. 

Most territory oughi to give you 
an account out of every five inter- 
views. If it doesn’t, it’s seldom the 
fault of the territory. 

Figure on making 75 per cent of 
your sales in the morning. An hour 
then is worth two in the afternoon. 
A housewife, particularly, prefers to be 
interrupted at her housework than to 
be delayed in going to the movies or 
in making a social call. 

Always make your bank the 
second choice where a banking 
connection already exists. 
Some time in every man’s 
life he’s going to want two 
bank accounts. 

Bring back names of future 
prospects—men who can’t be 
sold on a savings account at 
the present time, but who will 
be interested in three weeks 
or six months. Then be . 
sure to visit those men 
again. 

Sell by conviction, not 
inspiration. That is, 
eliminate high pressure 
methods. 

Smooth out any mis- 
understanding, any dis- 
satisfaction with or prejudice against 
the bank which you represent. You’ve 
got to be a kind of “trouble adjuster;”’ 
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you’ve got to explain why the bank’s 
president. was out when somebody 
called to see him, why the system of 
making deposits at your bank isn’t 
just like that of the “‘other bank,” 
why the teller refused to cash an 
overdraft, and scores of similar 
things. 


Not only because the un- 


tangling of such difficulties sell 
savings accounts, but because 
it helps the bank — your bank. 
It’s just a matter of ordinary ~ 
loyalty. 

Now a few don’ts: 


Don’t bore a man by talk- N 
If he doesn’t appear .,, 


ing too much. 
to be interested, come to the point 
at once. That will often catch his 
attention and you'll be able to get him 
interested. 

Don’t be timid about seeing a big 
man. You may not be as influential 
or powerful as he is, but the chances 
are that your bank is. 

Don’t argue with a prospect unless 
you’re sure he really wants to be con- 
vinced. Perhaps his objection is only 


Fa 


The account I was 


proud of getting, 
there among the 
bee hives 


an excuse that you can get around by 
giving him a list of additional advan- 
tages that a savings account will bring. 
Don’t lose your temper. 


THE BURROUGHS 


These are the rules and the don’ts. 
They are what I learned in years of 
experience, some of them with diffi- 
culty. I pass them on. 

But after all, the list I’ve made out 
is only an amplification of the one 


Ree big rule—the rule that to sell «a 


savings account or anything 
else, you must know the 
people you deal with. 

You must like them, for 
they’re worth liking. You 
must learn that behind much 
that seems silly and much 
that seems rude, there is 
friendship waiting. 

You must be not only a 
salesman, but a friend. A 
friend who honestly seeks to 
help people by encouraging 
thrift. 

And if you can be that, if you can 
understand your prospects, if you can 
learn that they are “‘just folks” after 
all, if you can like them and make 
them like you—then there’s no doubt 
about success in “the game of selling 
happiness.” 


The Case Against Negligence and Unclean Hands 


CUSTOMER of the Riverdale 

Bank, who also had a safety de- 
posit box in the bank vaults, on a 
certain day in August, 1922, took from 
the safety box aforesaid two $500 
coupon Liberty bonds, and approached 
the cashier’s desk. 

“T want you to sell these bonds for 
the best price you can get, and credit 
the proceeds to my checking account,” 
the customer explained, “and the 
sooner the better.” 

The cashier rang for the sten- 
ographer, who responded to the ring 
after giving her hair an extra pat, and 
the cashier handed over the bonds 
with instructions to forward them to 
the Morningside Bank of Chicago to 
be sold for the best market price and 
the proceeds remitted to the River- 
dale Bank. 

“And don’t forget to register it, by 
all means,” was the cashier’s parting 
injunction. 

The stenographer wrote and signed 
the letter, enclosed it with the two 
bonds in a properly stamped and 
addressed envelope, gathered up the 
outgoing mail, and, having finished 
her labor for the day, sought the post- 
office, where she was accosted by the 
inevitable Young Man whose new 
runabout was standing at the curb 
and who proposed a trip to a nearby 
park. 

“Sure thing—just wait till I mail 
and register these letters,” was the 
ready reply as they strolled over to 
the registry window and found it 
closed. 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


The stenographer dumped her letters 
into the ordinary postoffice box. 

“What about your registered stuff?” 
queried the Young Man. 

“Oh, the postmaster’ll look after 
that end of it,” explained the stenog- 
rapher. “I wrote ‘register’ on the 
corner of the envelopes and put on the 
required stamps. He always registers 
"em and puts the registry receipt in 
our box.” 

“All right, let’s ‘float,’ the Young 
Man suggested, as he led the way to 
the waiting runabout. 

About ten days later the customer 


‘appeared at the cashier’s desk again. 


“Got any returns for those bonds of 
mine that you sold?’”’ he queried. 

The cashier rang for the stenog- 
rapher, who responded after giving her 
hair a final pat and parking her powder 
puff in a safe place. 

“Do you remember sending those 
Liberty bonds to the Morningside 
Bank to be sold?” queried the cashier. 

“Yes, they went the day you gave 
them to me.” 

“Did you register them?” 

“Yes—well, the registry window 
was closed, but I marked it ‘register’ 
and put it in the ordinary letter win- 
dow. The postmaster always reg- 
isters a letter marked that way and 
puts the receipt in our box.” 

“Did you get the receipt for that 
particular letter?” 

“No, it didn’t show up, but I took 
it for granted —”’ 


“Go over to the postoffice at once 
and see whether the letter was reg- 
istered or not,’ snapped the cashier. 

Ten minutes later a badly frightened 
stenographer returned and_ reported 
that the postmaster had no record of 
the registry, and that the letter had 
evidently gone in the ordinary mail. 

“Well, we’ll see what the Morning- 
side Bank’s got to say,” the cashier 
suggested grimly.. He called long dis- 
tance on the telephone, held a brief 
conversation with the Chicago Bank 
and banged down the receiver. 

“Nothing doing—they say they 
have absolutely no record of the 
bonds,” he snapped. 

Then the customer broke in. 

“Evidently these bonds have been 
lost through your carelessness,” he 
announced, “‘and I demand right here 
and now that you credit my account 
with their market value.” 

“Tam sorry, but we cannot do that. 
and the bank admits no liability,” 
the cashier stated positively, and the 
stenographer breathed freely again. 
“l’m pretty familiar with the law 
covering this phase of banking, and 
you see it is like this,’”’ the cashier went 
on soothingly. “This transaction’s 
what the lawyers call a ‘bailment’— 
you are the ‘bailor’, and the bank is 
the ‘bailee.” If both you and the bank 
would derive some benefit from the 
transaction, then proof of ordinary 
negligence on the part of the bank 
would make us liable.” 

“Well, if it isn’t negligence to 
mail $1,000 worth of paper in an 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Stockholders of the “Inner Circle’ 


They Earn Common Stock of the Bank for the New Business 
They Get, and Have Complete Charge of Routine Operation 


HE country’s first common bank 
stock will be issued to the em- 
ployees of the Madison & Kedzie State 
Bank, Chicago, January 1, 1923. The 
rate of dividend, like that of common 
stock in general, will be determined by 
the earnings of the bank. For every 
lifteen new accounts averaging $100 
each that an employee gets for the 
pank between May 17 last and Janu- 
ary 1, he is entitled to one share of this 
common stock. Under .these terms, 
each employee has an option on as 
many shares as he, or she, can “‘buy.” 
Unlike the usual run of common 
stock, it will pay dividends in advance, 
at the time the stock is issued. Also, 
the second year, an employee must have 
brought in as much business as the 
year before, else his holdings are re- 
duced. If he brings in more, his hold- 
ings will be increased by that much. 
For instance, a teller may bring in 105 
accounts, totaling $10,500 by next 
January 1, with which he buys seven 
shares of common stock. If the second 
year, he brings in but ninety accounts 
totaling $9,000, his holdings of common 
stock will be reduced one share. If, 
however, he brings in 150 new accounts 
the second year, totaling $15,000, his 
holdings will be increased three shares, 
and he will receive dividends on Janu- 
ary 1, 1924, on that amount of stock. 
But to start at the beginning: All 


By M. E. CHASE 


this began from a six weeks’ new busi- 
ness contest that ended on the bank’s 
first anniversary in its new building. 
Without being told what their reward 
would be until the contest was over, 
the sixty-five employees brought in 
3,407 new accounts, which swelled the 
bank’s deposits $127,902. They put 
over the contest by their own methods, 
at a cost to the bank of but thirty- 
eight cents per new account. 

Needless to say, this earned for them 
added confidence and respect of the 
bank officials, as well as liberal cash 
rewards. These results also showed 
the officials that there was new busi- 
ness in that immediate vicinity. The 
advertising department then took a 
house-to-house census of the district 
to learn just how much business there 
was yet to be had. It showed that but 
27 per cent of the people had savings 
accounts at the Madison & Kedzie 
State Bank; only 9 per cent had check- 
ing accounts there, while fully 30 per 
cent of the people in their neighbor- 
hood carried no accounts with any 
bank. 


Then, H. H. Baum, the president, 
told the employees, “Now that you have 
discovered yourselves, and the officers 
of the bank have discovered you, noth- 
ing would please us more than to have 
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you organize and assume full responsi- 
bility of increasing the bank’s busi- 
ness, and of handling the routine work 
of the bank. It is you folks back of 
the cages who come oftenest in contact 
with the public; it is you who must bear 
the brunt of handling its business.” 

So, on the night of May 17, 1922, 
the employees of the Madison & Kedzie 
State Bank met and formed themselves 
into the country’s first junior bank 
stockholders, assuming full responsi- 
bility over their part of the bank. 
They dubbed themselves the “Common 
Stockholders of the Inner Circle.” 
Over night, this turned driving, drudg- 
ing, routine bank work into real live 
jobs. From that hour, the totals on 
the deposit tickets meant more to these 
people than just 347.09 to be punched 
on an adding machine. 

E. R. Mullen, assistant vice-president 
and chief man on the outside, presided 
at this first meeting when seven direc- 
tors were elected, four to serve for six 
months, and three for three months — 
four were men, three, women. Mr. 
Mullen was given the office of Chair- 
man of the Board. Chairmen were 
chosen for Committees on Meetings. 
on Merit System, on Welfare and on 
Internal House Publication. 

Since that time, when an employee 
gets an idea, he no longer waits about 
to catch a moment with a busy officer 
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to gain permission for effecting an 
economy by paying bills once a month, 
instead of twice. Such adjustments 
are worked out at the monthly meet- 
ings of the Inner Circle—and, in all 
probability, they are worked out more 
wisely, for the reason that the officers 


, at best have but a superficial knowl- 
at edge of the facts that bear upon such 
a situations. The only contact between 
- the officers and the employees in these 
“2 matters, is through Mr. Mullen who 
; attends all meetings—and who has 
>, very little or no part in proceedings. 
y He merely fills a chair and lends digni- 


ty to the occasion. 

The chairmen of the different com- 
mittees chose their assistants, called 
committee meetings and got the wheels 
to turning. The Committee on Meet- 
ings voted that the common: stock- 
holders of the Inner Circle should meet 
on the last Friday of every month at 
4:30 P. M.; that the purpose of the 
meetings should be to discuss and vote 
upon ways and means of best handling 
the daily routine business of the bank, 
and of soliciting new business. From 
time to time, there should be a speaker. 

At the June and July meetings of the 
Inner Circle, the matter of equalizing 

. the after-three-o’clock work of the 
savings and commercial departments 
was discussed. It was voted that the 
people in the commercial department 
should come over and give their savings 
neighbors a lift, after the commercial 
books were put away. Now all get 
through at a good hour and leave the 
bank together. 

Neat electric signs were suggested 
to mark the savings and commercial 
sides of the bank. They are the means 
of conserving the time of both tellers 
and the public, for a customer no 
longer stands in line at the commercial 
window, only to learn that he must 
make withdrawals from his savings 
account on the other side of the bank. 

An efficient means of attracting the 


A red light over each of the tellers’ windows sum: = 


floor man in case of emergency or to direct a customer; ferns and flower boxes 
in the lobby soften the ‘‘cold marble’’ appearance of an otherwise attractive interior 


attention of the floorman was discussed 
and it was voted to put red electric 
light bulbs over the cages. Now when 
a teller wants to bring the floorman to 
assist a dear old lady down to the vault, 
or perhaps to nab a crook, he quietly 
presses a button which lights the bulb 
over his cage. : 

The matter of softening the lovely, 
but cold marble interior of the bank, 
came up. It was voted to accomplish 
this with ferns and flower boxes about 
the lobby. 

It was also agreed, that each man or 
woman should look after the changing 
of posters in the stores and factories 
where he or she was plugging for busi- 
ness. 

It also leaks out that the Meetings 
Committee has scheduled for future 
meetings, a talk on salesmanship by 
Charles Henry Mackintosh, who last 
year was president of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, a talk 
on character analysis by Catherine 
Blackford, of Review of Reviews, and a 
talk on “It’s you folks behind the gun 
of advertising that make this bank,” 
by their own advertising manager, 
Duane Bartlett. 

The Committee on Merit System, 
worked out the plan of awarding the 
common stock of the bank to the stock- 
holders of the Inner Circle, as outlined 
at the opening of this story. 

The Welfare Committee is sending 
shoppers about the neighborhood to 
learn where ham, blouses, neck ties, 
etc., are on sale, or where they can be 
purchased to best advantage. This 
committee has the bank’s lunch room 
in charge. It is also accountable for 
four or five parties a year—their char- 
acter depending upon the season. If 
it were necessary, it would be this 
committee’s function to see that the 
games where the M. & K. baseball 
team played, were well patronized. 
However, everyone from Mr. Baum 
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down, tries to get in the front row for 
every game, rooting for his side in true 
fan fashion. Incidentally this may 
have something to do with the fact that 
the M. & K.’s are in the lead and fully 
confident that they will bring home the 
West Side Bankers League pennant 
this year. 

The Internal House Publication 
Committee are putting out a house 
organ, which has a bigger object than 
to write up the social doings of the 
members of the bank, although it does 
that, too. Its real excuse for being is 
to keep every one in the bank informed 
when the Blank Manufacturing Com- 
pany empowers new officers to sign 
checks; when new advertising cam- 
paigns are about to be launched and 
what are the motives behind them; the 
arrival of new home safes, or a new 
nest of safe deposit boxes. All these 
facts help the employee do his work 
more intelligently. In this organ, the 
meetings of the Inner Circle are an- 
nounced. It also carries a shoppers’ 
guide column. 

All in all, this first Junior Stock- 
holders’ venture is working out to the 
proud satisfaction of both officers and 
employees. In that bank, it has ex- 
ploded that old tradition that makes 
the officers and directors so mighty, 
and the untitled employee such a 
small cog in the big wheel of the insti- 
tution, and that all that is expected — 
indeed, all that is wanted—of the em- 
ployee is to post his little ledger, or take 
in and pay out his little batch of cash 
each day. It has made these employees 
feel that they are in on the ground floor 
on the profits which their efforts help 
to earn. 

Every common stockholder has a 
warmer regard for the officers and direct 
tors of the bank, and for his fellow 
common stockholder. They meet cus- 
tomers with that poise which comes 
naturally when they get a real voice in 
how the bank shall be run. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


.JEFORE A Comparison of Some of Europe’s Banking Methods, Showing 4 «a vy 
me is a charges for 
\tter from Wherein Europe Might Well Emulate America and Vice Versa services, 
cur cor- yet on the 


‘-spondent bank in Agram, the capital 


ef Jugo-Slavia, and although this 
‘-tter concerns itself with the most 
ordinary matters, it is nevertheless 
-igned by two officers of the 
-ank. By contrast, letters from Ameri- 
.an banks, even though of great 
moment, are never signed by more than 
one officer. European bankers reason 
thus: nothing should be left to chance, 
and a letter perused and signed by two 
men is less apt to contain mistakes 
than if signed by one officer. And 
they act accordingly, not forgetting 
to close their communications with 
the request that we accept their cordial 
greetings, etc., etc. 

This manner of signing letters is 
only a minor detail, but European 
banking methods differ from American 
in more fundamental ways. 

An American banker holds up his 
hands in holy horror at the thought 
of an overdraft on his books—and in 
some states it is an offense punishable 
by law to allow an overdraft. But 
in Europe overdrafts are quite a com- 
mon thing, and are, in fact, a recog- 
nized part of the banking business. 

When an American banker wishes to 
sell short on sterling or marks or francs, 
in the belief that the exchanges will 
decline, his London or Berlin or Paris 
correspondent will be glad to allow 
him to overdraw his account, and 
will even carry such an overdraft for 
weeks at a time, provided the credit 
of the American banker is first-class. 

European banks naturally do not 
extend this courtesy for nothing. 
They look upon an overdraft as a credit 
advance, and charge for it at the go- 
ing rate of the day for loans, usually 
one or two per cent above the official 
bank discount rate. 

The truth is, the European banker is 
willing to accommodate his corre- 
spondents, but for a consideration. He 
is apt to be more liberal in the matter 
of interest allowed on daily balances 
than his American associates, but. on 
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The Difference Here and Over There 


By W. B. MILLEN 


Manager, Foreign Department, 
Capital National Bank, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


the other hand he has a habit of charg- 
ing up every little item of expense to 
his customers’ accounts. For example, 
it is quite common among European 
banks to debit correspondents’ ac- 
counts for postage, telegrams and 
what he terms “out-of-pocket ex- 
penses.” Our Vienna correspondent 
sends us regularly a facsimile copy of 
our account as it appears on their 
books, and then proceeds to charge 
that account several thousand kronen 
for the service. We are very glad to 
receive the facsimile, and the expense 
is not heavy as measured in dollars and 
cents. But the point is, an American 
bank would absorb all such expendi- 
tures rather than charge them to a cor-, 
respondent bank. 

Not only in the matter of current 
expenses, but also as respects com- 
missions for services rendered, your 
European banker is a thrifty person. 
In certain European countries, banks 
will not even cash a draft without 
charging a commission; while as for 
effecting payments against money 
orders, no European bank would think 
of carrying out such_ transactions 
without charge. If we order our cor- 
respondents in Berlin to pay 5,000 
marks to Hans Schmidt at his home 
in Bielefeld, Germany, they are per- 
fectly willing to perform the service, 
but they charge a commission for 
doing so. Itruns into quite tidy sums 
for the great European banks before 
the year is out. Why, many banks on 
the Continent add up the turnover of 
our account on their books for the 
year, and charge a straight commission 
on that also! To paraphrase a well- 
known epigram, the man who invented 
commissions was no slouch. 

In the majority of European 
countries, while the banks make rather 
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whole they carry out their manifold 
transactions smoothly and _ well. 
Right after the Great War, this was: 
not true of the banks in certain Central 
European states. Bank staffs were 
disorganized because many of the 
older and more valuable employees had 
been killed off in the war. Moreover. 
the bank clerks are organized into 
unions, with hours of work and rules 
as rigidly laid down as in the building 
trades of the United States. And this 
naturally affects the quantity of work 
they can get through. 

In Germany there are two unions 
of bank clerks, the Verein Deutscher 
Bankbeamten, and the Verein Deutscher 
Handlungsgehilfen. Both are very 
powerful. Since the Revolution, each 
business house in Germany employing 
more than fifty men is compelled to 
have a Council of Labor (Arbeitsrat), 
consisting generally of three men. 
This law applies also to banks, and 
one of these three sits on the board of 
directors of the bank, and is present 
at all directors’ meetings. Not only 
so, but no employee can be hired or 
discharged without the sanction of the 
council. 

In Austria, the organization of bank 
clerks is even more complete. They 
have their own council, while the mes- 
sengers have a separate council, and 
a bank clerk and a messenger have a 
voice in the deliberations of the board 
of directors. Imagine one of our mes- 
sengers sitting in the meetings of the 
board of an American bank! But the 
messengers in European banks are 
usually older than ours, and better 
educated. 

The eight-hour day prevails in the 
banks of all Central European coun- 
tries, and liberal pay is allowed for 
overtime. In Germany, not more 


than twenty-four hours overtime is 
permitted during a whole year, and in 
surrounding countries also great ob- 
jection is made to laboring more than 
the allotted eight hours, whether there 
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‘is important work to be attended to 


or not. 

To show how thoroughly socialized 
Central European banks are, it is only 
necessary to add that every bank 
clerk is insured against sickness, dis- 
ability and old age, and is entitled to 
full pension after service of thirty 
years. 

Although the unions of bank clerks 
in Europe have no direct affiliation 
with trade unions, they emulate their 
methods not only as regards hours of 
work but also in the matter of strikes. 
In a number of Central European 
countries, strikes of employees have 
been quite frequent since the war, the 
longest and bitterest of these having 
occurred in Czecho-Slovakia, Austria 
and Germany. 

European banking practice differs 
from American in another important 
respect. When we issue a draft for 
$1,000 on our New York correspondent 
that draft is not debited to our account 
until presented and paid. At the end 
of the month, our correspondent sends 
all paid drafts back to us for preserva- 
tion. 

On the other hand, if we issue a 
draft for 10,000 lire on our correspond- 
ent at Genoa, the latter debits our 
account with the amount immediately 
upon receipt of our advice, regardless 
of the fact that the check may not be 
presented for days and weeks after. 
Moreover, when the draft is paid, our 
Genoa friends carefully file it away in 
their own vaults, and we never see it 
again. 

The net result of this practice is 
that we never know, without inquiring 


specifically into the matter, when any 
of our drafts are paid. How often 
since the Great War have we wished 
it were otherwise! It would have 
saved us and our patrons much anxiety, 
if we could have known whether the 
money sent to impoverished and often 
starving relatives in Europe, reached 
them safely. 

I remember one poor fellow whose 
wife and children, battered about by 
the Bolsheviki, had finally, after weeks 
of privation and suffering, succeeded 
in crossing the border into Roumania. 

Our client sent them several thou- 
sand lei in the form of a draft on our 
correspondent bank in Kishinef. He 
knew they were in desperate straits, 
but for months he waited without hear- 
ing from them again. The mail serv- 
ice was disorganized, and they were 
ignorant into the bargain. Daily he 
would appear in our Foreign Depart- 
ment to inquire if his draft had been 
paid, and he never seemed to under- 
stand that European banking custom 
made it impossible for us to know 
whether his wife had received and 
cashed the check, even though state- 
ments received showed that our account 
had been debited. Ultimately our friend 
learned that his wife did receive the 
money in ample time, but it would 
have relieved his mind if we could 
have told him earlier the fate of his 
draft. His case has been multiplied 
over and over again in all parts of the 
world since the war threw Europe into 
chaos. 

It would simplify matters immensely 
for American banks doing a foreign 
exchange business, if their European 
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banking friends would charge their 
account only on actual presentation 
of drafts. 

In all probability, European banks 
will not adopt the suggestion. Certain 
it is that they would be very reluctant 
to give up this practice. For it is a 
source of very great profit to them. 
since in this way they have the free 
use of large sums of money. In prac- 
tice, of course, most drafts on Euro- 
pean banks are _ presented quite 
promptly, so that the drawee banks 
do not ‘greatly benefit. But what 
shall be said of the thousands of drafts 
on German banks issued since the war, 
and which are held by speculators for 
the rise in marks that has never come? 
It would be interesting to know just 
how many million marks of which the 
great German banks have had the free 
use during this post-war period, and 
from which they must have made 
enormous profits. Quite patently, it 
is to their advantage to have these 
drafts remain outstanding over a long 
period. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to show that European banking meth- 
ods are either better or worse than our 
own. In some branches of the busi- 
ness American bankers might well 
copy the ways of their Old World 
friends, and similarly, European bank- 
ers might do worse than emulate some 
American methods. But the Euro- 
pean banking system has the weight 
of the longer tradition behind it, and 
changes even more slowly than our 
own. If it survives the post-war pe- 
riod of chaos, then indeed will it have 
shown its value and stability. 


Little Lessons From the Ledger of Experience 


T ONE time in my banking 
experience I had a cashier who was 
one of these cocksure fellows. “I 
never make mistakes,” was his proud 
boast, and to do him credit, he seldom 
did. But one day a Russian came 
in and negotiated a loan and this 
cashier handed him out $100 too much. 
The Russian took his money and left 
the bank. A few minutes later he was 
back. “You haf made one hundred 
dollars mistake,” he said. ‘“Can’t do 
anything for you now,” blustered the 
cashier. ““You should have counted 
it before you left the counter. Anyhow, 
I gave you the right amount.” The 
Russian said no more, but that evening 
when we made up cash we found our- 
selves $100 short. ‘““That Russian has 
your hundred,” I said to the cashier, 
and sent him after it. He came back 
worsted in the encounter. The Rus- 
sian had been surly. He had offered 
to make good once, he said, and now 
he was going to keep the money. I 
went to see him myself and by dint of 
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much talking, finally persuaded him 
to come across. It was a good lesson 
for my cocksure cashier. 

Absolutely correct bookkeeping is 
one of the surest ways of locating such 
mistakes. If you form the habit of 
seeing that your cash balances to a 
cent every night, you have a clue to 
follow in a case of this kind. Another 
illustration will emphasize the point. 
A street fruit vender came into the 
bank one day about fifteen minutes 
before closing time. A woman who 
had made a small purchase had given 
him a bill which he wanted broken and 
the cashier accommodated him. A 
minute later he was back claiming that 
we made a mistake. He said the lady 
insisted she had given him a twenty 
dollar bill and he would not accept 
change for ten. The cashier was sure 
the bill he had changed was a ten and 
the lady was equally sure she had given 
the vender a twenty. We asked them 


to wait until we checked up that night. 
The checking up showed us exactly 
ten dollars long, but even then the 
cashier was so certain it was a ten for 
which he had given change that we 
persuaded the fruit vender and the 
lady to give us a chance to look for a 
counter error. We watched every- 
thing carefully for a month but no 
counter error showed up. We then 
gave the lady ten dollars and had her 
sign a receipt to the effect that if at 
any future time we should be able to 
prove that we had not made the 
mistake, she would refund the money. 
Three months went by. One day we 
received a letter from a correspondent 
bank calling our attention to a remit- 
tance on the day on which the lady 
asserted we had short-changed her. 
We had listed an item ten dollars in 
excess of what it should have been. 
That accounted for our being ten dollars 
long on the day of the alleged mistake. 
We hastened to inform the lady, but 
did we get back our ten dollars? No, 


(Continued on page 34) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


N THE top of the desk of Cashier 
John Atwood rested a_ yellow 
check. Itwasyellowincolorand yellow 
in character, and a glass paper weight 
held it down as though to discourage 
its further travels. The Ferndale 
National was seldom robbed on ac- 
count of worthless checks, but like all 
banks it had its days of sadness. And 
if all the worthless relatives of the 
yellow check that had rested at times 
under the paper weight could have 
been brought together they would have 
made a populous family reunion. 

When Director Clutchbill, of the 
Ferndale National, sauntered into the 
front office of the bank on this spring 
morning, his attention was instantly 
arrested by the yellow check. He did 
not need to ask about it; the top of 
John’s desk was a rendezvous for 
worthless checks. A feeling of sadness 
flooded him as when one stands 
beneath a willow and regards a silent 
and unknown grave. 

He removed the suffocating weight 
of glass from the yellow check and 
bore the worthless paper with him to 
his favored chair by a table. “John,” 
he called mechanically like a parent 
with a correcting shingle in his hand. 

In the back office John’s hand 
hovered uncertainly over a pile of 
greenbacks he was counting. He heard 
the voice and his mental calculator 
slowed down and froze. 

“Yes, Mr. Clutchbill,” he said with 
a forced evenness as he trotted briskly 
into the front office. 

“Who has scalded us this time?” 
asked the director, scrutinizing with a 
warlike eye the yellow check with its 
rider pinned to it and checked “no 
account.” 

“T don’t know!” admitted John. 
“It’s one of those cases where every- 
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thing looked all regular, and we 
handed over $25 to a perfect stranger. 
We aim to combine courtesy and 
discretion — some days they don’t mix.” 

Director Clutchbill drummed spas- 
modically on the table with his 
fingers. It was an evil sign. Also, he 
sniffed softly in his nose, and a con- 
vulsive fluttering of his left eyebrow 
became noticeable. A greenish light 
seemed to be settling over land and 
sea, and the winds became laid with 
sound. John looked around in the 
fading light of the coming storm to see 
if his hammock was taken in and the 
bathroom window closed. 

““We’re goin’ to stop!’’ flashed direc- 
tor Clutchbill with forked quickness. 

“Cashing checks?” breathed John. 

“For strangers,’ rumbled the direc- 
tor. 

*“‘We’re in for some awful arguments 
at the paying window,” warned John. 
““Most of the strangers that present 
checks live in the towns near us, and 
they don’t know any better than to 
walk into a strange bank with a 
personal check.” 

“There ought to be some way to do 
it definite and sure without it galling 
"em so,”’ complained Clutchbill. 

The remark touched a vernal 
equinox in John. He lifted his head 
into the sunlight, and sat up in his 
chair. His eyes looked into an un- 
known world, or, at least, into one not 
fully conquered and planted with 
missionaries. 

“Did you ever hear of psycho- 
analysis?”’ inquired John in a spirit- 
rapping voice. 
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Director Clutchbill tucked his hands 
uneasily into his lap and shook his 
head. 

“It is as scientific as arithmetic. 
Specialists are using it successfully in 
healing and vocational work. It un- 
tangles complexes in the subconscious 
mind, erases repressions by means of 
the universal symbolism of dreams and 
free associations— free associations are 
what we want, Mr. Clutchbill. Do 
you want me to try it; to detect the 
crooked stranger without argument?” 

A look of deep concern rested on 
Director Clutchbill’s face. His eyes 
were unnatural as one who hears the 
flapping of shrouds. 

“It would not bring us into the 
public eye, or stamp us as queer?” 

“It’s a science,” stated John. 

“It leaves the patient — the customer 
—normal?” 

“The science makes him behave 
normal. If there is any abnormality 
like guilt, the science causes it to 
register with the precision of a cuckoo 
clock.” 

“T have no objection to your working 
this degree, John, but be careful. We 
don’t want to get anybody to cuckoo- 
ing out on the street.” 

There was a whole lot more to this 
scheme which had sprouted in his 
mind than John knew. From his own 
side of the fence, or, rather, the paying 
window, he knew exactly what he was 
going to do, which was 100 per cent 
more than any stranger on the other 
side would know. Then, too, human- 
ity is easily frightened by things that 
seem to come from the land of shades. 

Through a queer twist of: John’s 
mind, which would take a_ good 
psycho-analyst to unravel, he de 
termined to rely on an instrument to 
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detect crookedness in a stranger; and 
psycho-analysis relies on no instru- 
ment. It will therefore be observed 
John had a snare laid for the unwary 
that was a distinct forward step in the 
new science. 

The instrument that was to aid 
him he called the Bankers’ Psycho- 
Detector. It is queer what a fascina- 
tion there is in tinkering on a thing 
of wheels and springs, so you can 
stand in one place and make things 
happen in another. That night John 
worked alone in the bank with what 
had been an alarm clock, pinchers, 
springs, wire and sealing wax. Mid- 
night came, found him _ whistling 
happily to himself, and passed on. 
One o’clock arrived and saw the 
detector completed. It was the soul 
of art, if not of science. It had the 
look of a delicate instrument. 

John’s adjustments had been simple. 
He had been immeasurably aided by 
the fortunate construction of the 
fittings at the paying window. The 
whole counter here was of plate glass 


the customer. Beneath the plate 
glass was a green felt mat. Di- 
rectly under the mat was a shelf. 
After taking out 98 per cent of 
the wheels and flappers belong- 
ing to the small alarm clock, 
John had left the nickel case 
of the clock, its face, minute 
hand, and the staff and wheel which 
actuated the minute hand on its 
rounds. He reversed the cardboard 
face of the clock and lettered with 
black enamel on it at 12 o'clock, 
an arrow pointing to the right; at 
three o’clock, an O; and at 6 o’clock, 
100 per cent. And then with a 
spring to make the hand fly back to 
the arrow after any of its anticipated 
trips, he connected to the wheel 
actuating the hand, and led the 
wire connection to a handy anchor- 
age. After the clock dial was blocked 
up into the circular opening he had 
cut in the green felt, it was uncanny 
to look down through the plate glass 
counter and see the little black hand 
travel around the dial when John 
pulled the wire. 

But this was not all. In front of the 
dial, nearer the customer, John cut an 
oblong opening in the green felt the 
size of an ordinary check. And after 
lettering a piece of white cardboard, 


“BANKERS’ 
PSYCHO-DETECTOR,”’ 


it was inserted in the green felt opening 
under the glass. At each side of the 
oblong opening was fixed a spool of 
copper wire, the white spools dipped a 
dead black. .From each spool a strand 
of wire ran into the oblong opening 
beneath the glass, and stopped just 
under a black bull’s-eye glued to the 
top surface ef the glass counter. When 


across which money was passed out to | 


John went around to the other side of 
the counter where a customer would 
stand and looked at the thing, he was 
surprised, himself. It was so perfect it 
looked as though it came from Tiffany’s 
and so scientific it had the hall-mark of 
the Swiss Government. He fancied he 
was a stranger with a doubtful check. 
On request from himself in the teller’s 
position he placed a check over the 
bull’s-eye on the oblong opening, and, 
on further request from himself en- 
dorsed it and wrote the amount under 
the endorsement. In fancy he saw the 
little black hand travel around to “O.” 


The little black SS 
hand crept around at 
the dial to 
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It was so simple it was horrible. What 
effect would it have on a stranger? 
John tried to place himself in such a 
position. It was his guess that no 
crooked stranger would chance the 
test. The little copper coils on the 
spools looked like business; they looked 
as though they really went somewhere 
and had juice in them. Would any 
stranger, in fact, dare to offer his check 
on the little altar and write his name 
and the amount across the bull’s-eye? 
It remained to be seen what the 
detector would do to a man’s mind. 
There were but two chances; the 
worthless “‘O”’ and the gilt-edge ‘100 
per cent.” 

The next morning when Miss Rose, 
the bookkeeper, and Willie Dexter, the 
clerk, arrived, John showed them the 
detector, and also a box partly full of 
sawdust which proved to their own 
eyes the little scientific instrument 
came from New York. 
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“This is an extremely delicate 
instrument,” John cautioned them. 
“No one but myself will be allowed to 
operate it, so don’t monkey with the 
works under the paying window.” 

“No, I won’t, Mr. John,” promised 
Miss Rose, her two big, brown eyes 
looking earnestly into his. 

Willie Dexter, the clerk, looked with 
thin face, light blue eyes and freckled 
nose at the detector, and his fingers 
itched — but he didn’t dare. 

“Show us how it works,” he piped. 

John held uparestraining hand. ‘““We 
shall have to wait till someone tries to 
put a check on us! It is part 
psychic, part electrical.” 

“A half-breed!” exclaimed Willie 
Dexter, his eyes winking back ot 
his eyeglasses. 

Miss Rose gave Willie a disgusted 
glance and then looked at John with 
a mysterious light in her brown 
eyes. “To think Mr. John is so 
smart,” she whispered inwardly, and 
then out loud in an awed voice: 
“I just hope I’m here when— 
when someone tries to put « 
bad check on us.” 

“Yes,” admitted John, 
hope I am here, too.” 

That afternoon after he was 
left alone John examined the 
individual ledger to see how 
the villagers of Ferndale were pros- 
pering. He made this examination 
at rare intervals. None of the vil- 
lagers had ever had a_balloon-like 
ascension to sudden wealth, for Fern- 
dale was a pastoral village. The only 
thing during his examination that 
aroused his interest was the fact 
Miss Rose, the bookkeeper, had opened 
a small checking account that day and 
Willie, the clerk, had closed one. At 
first John thought money had changed 
hands on a bet between them, and then 
a free association, not alien to his 
psycho-analysis studies, gripped him. 
Were Rose and Willie going to test the 
detector? In the natural course of 
business John would not know that 
their accounts had been changed. John 
looked off into space for a moment, and 
then rubbed his hands rapidly together; 
he would let them try it. The evidence 
as delivered by his honest right hand on 
the detector’s wire would be staggering. 
He could fancy the weird look that 
would flood the brown eyes that 
belonged to Miss Rose. She would 
speak of it in the village. It would be a 
good thing for John. 

The next noon when Miss Rose went 
to lunch she drew a check for $8, and 
bravely faced John at the paying 
window. 

John looked at it and hesitated. 

“Oh, Mr. John, let me try the 
detector,” she asked anxiously — ‘‘just 
for fun,”’ she smiled wistfully. 

“Why, Miss Rose, you know you have 
no money in the checking department,”’ 
(Continued on page 43) 
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Out Washington=Pool Car Service 


A Development of Trust Work, Owing Its Popularity to the 
Transient Character of Population in the Nation’s Capital 


SHORT time after the American 

% Security and Trust Company was 
in orporated, in 1889, under the laws of 
the State of Virginia, some of Washing- 
toa’s business men, in- 
te-ested in its success 
aid growth and mindful 
o: its unique situation 
in the capital of the 
n tion, realized the 
ned of an institution 
o tanized and equipped 
fc the purpose of caring 
fc» valuable household 
goods, etc., belonging 
tc the many persons in 
o! icial, Army and Navy 
li +, and belonging to the 
le sure class temporarily 
miciled in Washington. These men 
foresaw a demand for a service that 
would provide not only for capable, 
pioper packing and storing, but for the 
moving to and from the various cities 
throughout the country and abroad. 

With this in view, a special act of 
Congress was obtained in 1890 and a 
new charter granted to the American 
Security and Trust Company by the 
United States Government, which 
carried with it the privilege of doing a 
storage warehouse business, in addition 
to a general banking and trust business. 
The establishment of a storage depart- 
ment was unique among trust com- 
panies. 

A warehouse was erected in a most 
convenient and desirable location with 
ils separate office and force —the third 
warehouse in the United States built 
exclusively for household goods. 

The wisdom of going into this type 
of business was proved by rapid growth. 
It grew to such large proportions that 
in 1907 the trust company divorced its 
storage department and incorporated 
it separately as the Security Storage 
Company, with the ownership remain- 
ing in the American Security and Trust 
Company, where it is today. 

It has always been the aim of the 
management, when as a department of 
the trust company and as a separate 
company, to give the utmost service; 
progressive methods have been em- 
ployed constantly. The original efforts 
were confined to providing storage 
quarters for household goods, silver- 
ware and works of art only, but in the 
desire to meet the demands of the pub- 
lic, a cartage department was added, 
then packing and shipping, cold storage 
ior furs and fabrics, automobile stor- 
age, foreign forwarding, insurance and 
»ool car service to the Pacific Coast. 


By ALFRED C. FLATHER 
American Security & Trust Company 
Washington, D. C. 


The present home of the storage company 


In its study to improve the shipment 
of household goods from and to distant 
points, the company observed the 
increasing number of persons moving 
from the East to 


Each shipment is checked minutely 


and a shipping receipt goes to the 


consignee or to the shipper. 

_ The car, when fully loaded and 
sealed, is dispatched to the correspond- 
ents of the Security 
Storage Company in 
Los Angeles and San 
Francisco,and duplicate 
lists of each shipment. 
with detailed instruc- 
tions, are sent to those 
correspondents. On the 
arrival of the car the 
correspondent checks 
outand delivers the local 
shipments and reships 


a5 by freight or motor 


truck the consignment 
for near-by points. 

The customer shipper of lots not 
large enough to warrant chartering a 
car is given the benefit of carload ship- 
ment and the opportunity of freighting 
“collect”’ instead of “‘prepaid.”’ 

The advantages of this service are 
many and may best 


California and other 
parts of the Pacific 
Coast. conse- 
quence, what is 
termed the ‘Pool 
Car Service to the 
Coast” insti- 
tuted. The opera- 
tion of this service 
met with immediate 
success and is now 
so well patronized 
that a car goes for- 
ward from Washing- 
ton to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco 
every three or four 
weeks. The service 
consists of through 
carload shipment 
of small lots to a 
distributing agent 
at destination, who 
in turn delivers—or 
reships outside his 
territory — the va- 
rious lots in the car. 

The ‘pool’ cars 
are chartered by the 
Security Storage 
Company, and the 
shipments from 
various individuals 
are carefully packed 
and loaded by men 


be summed up as 
follows: 

1. The saving in 
freight charges to 
each shipper because 
of the lower rates 
per pound on car- 
load, compared with 
“less than carload 
shipments.” 

2. A greater secu- 
rity to goods by the 
through car system 
because a completely 
loaded [car has far 
less chance of shift- 
ing than one not 
entirely filled. 

3. Greater speed, 
due to the fact that 
the cars are traced 
through and the 
journey is made in 
two or three weeks 
shorter time than 
when goods are 
shipped by “less than 
carload”’ freight. 

The ‘‘pool car 
service” is increasing 
in popularity and 
is being extended to 
other cities as the 
opportunity offers. 
The company is 


thoroughly expe- 
rienced in handling 


contemplating the 
same service to 


household goods. 


And the first—in 1890 


Florida this autumn, 
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THE BURROUGHS 


The Broader Scope of Bank Publicity 


It Is More Than a Mere Selling Effort, Says the Publicity Man 
of a Leading New York Bank; Other Advertising Comment 


FIND myself more and more 

convinced as time goes on that 
bank advertising, to be truly effective, 
must have a broader scope than a mere 
selling effort,” says Frederick W. 
Gehle, manager of Advertising and 
New Business, of the Mechanics & 
Metals National Bank, New York 
City. “‘Inalarge 
sense,” he con- 
tinues, ‘‘there 
are two definite 
purposes in bank 
advertising. One 
is to build the 
business of the 
bank which pays 
for the advertis- 
ing; the other is 
to strengthen 
business morals 
and educate 
people in the 
fundamental 
economic princi- 
ples upon which 
stands the struc- 
ture of the nation, of which the bank 
is a part. 

“The intimate character of the mes- 
sage from a bank to its customer sup- 
ports this latter purpose and readily 
enables the banker to gain the atten- 
tion of his audience whenever he has 
something to say. When the average 
banker speaks through his advertising 
literature, his message is received with 
attention and respect; hence, one very 
definite responsibility of constructive 
bank advertising is to guide the Ameri- 
can people along the lines of right 


Frederick W. Gehle, 

Manager, Advertising and 

New Business, Mechanics 

& Metals National Bank, 
New York 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 
Vice-president, Edwin Bird Wilson, 
Incorporated, New York City 


thought and effort in order that the 
permanence of American institutions 
may not be weakened by ignorance, 
unrest, decadence and other forms of 
evil. 

“I like to keep the broader scope of 
bank advertising before me, for then, 
so far as it is within my ability, the 
advertising of the institution I have 
‘the honor to represent will always 
strive toward the ideal, and will always 
command the respect of those who read 
it. And when all is said, is it not re- 
spect primarily that a bank is seeking 
when it presents itself to the public? 
As I see it, those banks which up to 
now have been most successful are the 
ones which have gained the respect 
and friendship of the greatest number 
of people, who in time have become 
customers. 

““Of course every dollar appropriated 
for bank advertising, to be effective, 
must be spent with a view to the 
growth of the institution making the 
appropriation, and, therefore, must 
have its direct relation to the new busi- 
ness efforts. In elevating the general 
economic intelligence through their 
advertising campaigns, the great banks 
of the country have at the same time, 
with their individual welfare in mind, 
‘humanized’ the duties of their various 
departments to such a degree that they 
have familiarized the public with the 
particular service which their facilities 
enable them to render. 


UTUAL savings 

bank protection 

for your money 
is offered by the East i 
River Savings Institu- 
tion. This old line mu- 
tual bank has paid two | 
dividends, a year since 
long before the Civil 
War. 


Every cent of its net earn- } 
ings belongs to its depositors. \ 


Here ts a profitable invest- 
ment ready to take care of ! 
the exact sum that you have 
to invest on any business day 


And what investment do you 
know of where the element 
of risk is more completely eli- 
minated? 


“Within the memory of the younges| 
banker the big banks of the country 
have greatly increased their facilities 
for public service along definite and 
helpful lines. In addition to the old 
familiar banking services, our banking 
institutions now conduct departments 
where practically every financial de- 
tail of an individual, firm or corpora- 
tion can be handled, and the growth 
of these departments may be at- 
tributed to the knowledge of thes- 
details which advertising has given. 

“‘Advertising has brought directly 
to the individual the story of what the 
trust department of a bank can do for 
him, what the foreign department can 
do for him, and what the bond depart- 
ment, safekeeping department and 
service department can do for him. 
And now, in growing measure, adver- 
tising is telling what the branches o! 
some of the big banks can do. 

“One after another the banks o! 
large resources are entering the branch 
bank field, and are making available 
in a wider degree than before the facili- 
ties which formerly were available only 
to a comparatively small group. The 
benefits of the various departments of 
a big bank are now applied for the 
benefit of multitudes of people through 
the branches which are located at a 
distance from the financial centers, and 
the results are better than expected.” 


EFERRING to the group of four 
advertisements (Fig. 1), the salient 
points appear to be as follows: 
East River Savings Institution, New 
York — The mutual savings institutions 


Commas, Colons: Periods. 


slip in pnrasing or punctuation 


The Capital City 


of Minnesota was recognized at 


How and 
“The Seciety” 
Were Founded 


may change the meaning of a whole 
clause in your Will,—home made Wills 
are therefore frequently valyeless. Have 
te important instrument legally drawn 
our lawyer,—do it today, if not al- 
ly attended to,—and before signing 
give” serious consideration to the ap- 
pointment of your Executor. 


This Cofhpany’s experience of more 
than half a century as Executor and 
Trustee for hundreds of estates similar 


the Paris Exposition as the 
healthiest city of its class in 
the world, Ag Saint Paul gain- 
ed in intérfidtional renown, so 
in its territory this bank was 
gaining a reputation of service. 
“For Saint Paul and The Great 
Northwest” 


The Merchants National Bank 


Robert at Fourth 


SAINT PAUL 


A Partner wah Cleucland for 7. Tears 


Fig. 1. 


Thrift, geograpny, history and punctuation 


ay 


to yours, is a practical guarantee that, if 
you appoint us to act in that capacity, 
war wishes will be faith 
killy observed. 
An interview with us on this subject 
places you under no —_— and 
should be of ultimate benefit. 


BROOKLYN 
TRUST COMPANY 


MANHATTAN 
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CONSERVATION: 
The act of keeping or protecting from less or injury. 
— New Standard 


CONSERVATION 


HE foundation-stone of all Trust 
business is expressed in the word 
“conservation.” 
Business risks, legitimate speculation, 
and honest promotion may have their 
proper place. But taking chances is 
the province of men handling their own 
affairs. 
After an estate is accumulated and en- 
trusted to us, our primary function is 
to conserve that wealth for the benefici- 
aries of the estate. 
That is our creed. 
We invite you to consult us on any de- 
tail of Deposit, Safe-Deposit, or Trust 
business. 


PROVIDENT 


TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth and Chestnut Streets 


(Successor to the Deposit, Safe- Deposit, and Trust 
Departments of The Provident Life and 


Fig. 2. A new idea in trust copy and how to 

lose your importance (the ring is ours) 
are the only ones in New York State 
which can use the word “savings” 
legally in connection with their busi- 
ness—a great opportunity. Buta good 
savings advertisement in a New York 
City newspaper is still a rara avis. 
However, it is getting less rare as the 
light of advertising knowledge breaks 
through the mist. 

Brooklyn Trust Company—A new 
angle on the subject of wills. 

The Merchants National Bank, St. 
Paul—This is what I call a well tied-up 
ad. 

Society for Savings, Cleveland—An 
old theme well handled. I like the 
slogan, “A Working Partner with 
Cleveland for 72 Years.” 


SERIES of “definition” adver- 

tisements has been run in the 
Philadelphia newspapers by the Provi- 
dent Trust Company, successor to the 
Deposit, Safe-deposit and Trust de- 
partments of the Provident Life and 
Trust Company of Philadelphia. One 
of these very neat-looking advertise- 
ments headed “‘Conservation”’ is shown 
herewith (Fig. 2). 


HE bank advertisement writer 

can’t be too careful about his 
choice of words and the way he ex- 
presses himself. For example, consider 
for a moment the fourth paragraph of 
the advertisement of the Lawyers 
Title and Trust Company (Fig. 2). It 
reads, “In size, not too large for you to 
lose your importance,”’ thus saying just 
the opposite of what the writer evident- 
ly intended. Would it not have been 
better to have said, “In size, not so 
large that you lose your importance 
as a depositor here’’? 


The Right 
Kind o 


‘ou_are cordially invited to consult 


F LATE, it 

seems that a 
great deal more at- 
tention is being 
paid to life insur- 
ance trusts than 
formerly. Quite a 
number of trust 
companies and 
trust departments 
are featuring the 
idea. An interest- 
ing booklet on the 
subject, prepared 
by A. D. Welton, 
is being used by 
the Continental & 
Commercial Trust 
& Savings Bank, 
Chicago. It is en- 
titled, ““The Case 
of Mr. Sherman, 
Mr. Miller and 
Mr. Edmunds.” 


Bank 


OME banks are better 

fitted to serve your in- 

dividual needs than others. 

4 ‘ood way to choose the 
t bank is this: 


three things — 
Strength, Size, Personnel. 


In financial stability this 
Trust Company is second 
to none e cit 


In size, not too large for 
you to lose your impor- 
tance 


In personnel, from the 
Chairman of the Board 
down, the officers of this 
Trust’ Company are anx- 
ious to know each deposi- 
tor and to have him fee! 
that his individual prob- 
lems area first call on their 
time and attention. 


F THE Driver of the Family Car 

Falls Asleep” is the somewhat 
startling title of a trust folder put out 
by the Citizens Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, Mankato, Minn. Its perusal is 
well calculated to wake up the som- 
nolent driver—the husband and father 
who has not yet made his will. 


HE First National Bank of San- 

doval, Ill., is altruistic. In its 
advertisement (Fig. 3) it urges people 
to start a bank account “somewhere.” 
The Merchants National Bank of Fort 
Smith, Ark., is equally altruistic and 
tolerant in the matter of 
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of one hundred and twenty-nine years, 
continues to be an intimate bond 
between bank and depositor. Depres- 
sions, panics and industrial uncertain- 
ties have been successfully passed, 
leaving us rich in experience and con- 
fident of the future. 

“Out of our wide contact have come 
lessons which make it possible for us 
to help you, as we have helped other New 
England industries and individuals.” 


SING at the bottom of all trust 

advertisements a cut with the 
legend, “‘And I hereby appoint the 
Union & Planters Bank & Trust Com- 
pany executor and trustee” is another 
of the many good advertising ideas 
that have flashed from the mental ig- 
nition chamber of M. F. O’Callaghan 
of the Union & Planters Bank & Trust 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. (I don’t mean 
that they are exploded ideas either.) 
This new slogan is to be a companion 
to another one invented for the Sav- 
ings Department: 


at least 
“Save 10% of your earnings.” 


OLLOWING up closed savings 

accounts by means of booklets and 
letters has proved successful in many 
cases. A Wisconsin bank which keeps 
a record of why accounts are opened or 
closed reports that the reason for open- 
ing an account given in very many 
cases is “‘Had an account here before.” 
Other reasons are “Convenience” and 
“Friend or member of family has ac- 
count here.” 


church-going, concluding its 
advertisement on that subject 
with the admonition, “‘Go to 
Church Somewhere Sunday.”’ 


HEN you are 129 years 
old you can talk convinc- 
ingly regarding your experi- 
ence, and that is just what 
the National Union Bank of 
Boston does in its adver- 
tisement on that subject, as 
follows: 
‘“‘National Union Bank 
Service, having stood the test 


“Wish I Had’? ana 
a Going To”’ 


“Wish I and ‘I'm Going were 
members of an ordinary, every day family.” 

“Wish I Had" way always seeing that he 
wanted, but never had the money to get them, 
because he had never done anything about a 
bank account, but “wish he had”’ it. 

“I'm a Going To” was his sister. She, too, saw many 
things she wanted, and it was her reat intention to have 
them “sometime,” bot always failed to get them, because 
when the matter of starting a bank account was mention- 
ed, she always-said, “I'm a yoing to,” and let if go at 
that. 


MORAL—A bank account, while not a care all, can 
heal a lot of fionncial “aches” and “pains.” and give a 
fellow that pleasant “easy” ard *‘comfortable” feeling. 


START ONE—SOME WHERE 


First National Bank 


Sandoval, 


Illinois 


How Many Persons do You 
Keep from Going to Church? 


Did YOU ever consider that what YOU do effects not only YOU but othere—perhaps some- 
one that YOU know nothing of! 


Have YOU thought how inconsistent it is for YOU to insist that the youngsters trot along to 
Sunday school while YOU remain at home 


Somewhere, someone guages life by your living of it. It may not be YOUR own family— 
it may be the neighbor's daughter or son--or perhaps YOUR neighbor and his wife fecl it 
all right to do or not to do things according to YOUR actions. 


So, when YOU refuse or neglect to attend Divine Worship—when the clangor of the charch 
bell fails to bring YOU to the place where men and women acknowledge —-* the sov- 
erignity of Jesus Christ—when YOU hold back, YOUR action is a barrier holding back othera. 


Do You Dare Assume That 


Go to Church Somewhere 


Merchants National Bank 


Responsibility ? 
Sunday 


“The Bank of Personal Service’ 


Fig. 3. Altruistic 
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HEN you can get your old cus- 

tomers to boost for you all the 
time, half your advertising battle is 
won. This is the kind of letter a 
customer of fifty-years’ standing writes 
for the First National Bank of Brook- 
lyn, New York. 


Dear Mr. —— 

This will introduce to you one of the 
officers of the First National Bank of 
Brooklyn, who is very desirous of securing 
a share of your business. 

We and our predecessors have had an 


active account with that bank for about 
fifty years and during that time the service 
and courteous treatment we have received 
has been entirely satisfactory, and dare say 
could not have been surpassed by any other 
institution. 


By reason of our long and satisfactory 
experience we can wholeheartedly recom- 
mend your giving this bank a share of your 
business in the event of your needing addi- 
tional banking facilities; and, considering 
your new location on Franklin Avenue, we 
think this bank is as advantageously sit- 
uated as any in the Borough to handle your 
business. 


THE BURROUGHS 


Appreciating your most earnest consider- 
ation of this matter, I remain 
Sincerely 
ATRICK McMEEL, 
Vice-President. 


ERGERS and rumors of mergers 

are constantly heard of in banking 
circles. One that has really taken 
place is that by which the Atlantic 
National Bank has become part o/ 
The Bank of America, New York. An 
interesting advertisement in the New 
York newspapers announced it. 


Crusoe, Stagecoaches and Clergymen-Bankers 


HERE has been no more en- 
couraging development in con- 
nection with better advertising for 
financial institutions than the recent 
increase in activity of mutual savings 
banks in different parts of the country. 
At the recent annual convention of 
mutual savings banks in Atlantic City, 
considerable stress was laid upon the 
necessity for more intensive and pro- 
gressive advertising on the part of 
mutual banks if they were to hold their 
own in competition with the savings de- 
partments of state and national banks. 
While the mutual type of bank is 
usually associated with Pennsylvania, 
New York and the New England 
states, nevertheless there are some 
very substantial institutions of this 
character in the Middle and Far West. 
One of the oldest of these is the Society 
for Savings in Cleveland, Ohio, which 
has been in operation for 73 years. 
The advertising of this institution 
during recent years has perhaps been 
of larger volume and more intelligently 
handled than the advertising of many 
mutual savings banks, doubtless due 
to the energetic methods of Cleveland 
banks for going after new business and 
developing old business. 
Reproduced in connection with this 


By H. B. GRIMM 


article are a number of newspaper 
advertisements from a_ recent his- 
torical series which traced the origin 
and expansion of the mutual savings 
bank idea. 

The object of this campaign was to 
tell the newer generation in Cleveland 
the difference between mutual and 
other types of savings banks. Such 
education was necessary because of 
the fact that there were no other 
mutual savings banks in this territory 
and because so many newcomers to 
Cleveland in recent years were of 
foreign birth or descent and, of course, 
had no knowledge of the mutual sav- 
ings idea. Such a purpose is apparent, 
for instance, in the caption: ‘‘Robin- 
son Crusoe’s ‘Father’ Conceived the 
First Savings Bank.”’ 

In the advertisement entitled ““Eng- 
land’s First Savings Bank Was Open 
Only on Sunday Evenings’ we find 
the forerunner of both our present day 
savings account and the Christmas 
Club account. Likewise, we find to 
what extent the clergy were responsible 
for fostering this benevolent move- 
ment during the early days of its 
progress in Europe. 


Robinson Crusoe’s “Father” 
Conceived The First Savings Bank 
ANIEL DeFOE, the English author who 
wrote the hook of Robinson Crusoe's 
farnous experiences. is often referred to 


ably 
as Crusoe’s father = 


In 1689. DeFoe proposed the establishment 
of @ savings bank. In 1769, savings banks were 
started in England. wu Switzertand in 1787, 
Scotland im 1810 and the United States im 1816 


These banks were organized “to provide for 
the safe custody and an increase of savings by 
wage-earners The same unselfish spirit of 
service was responsible for the founding of the 
Secrety for Savings mn Cleveland 


We are now helping 90,000 people save Your | 
hank book and 4° interest await you wes 


Sociely for Savings 
im the City of Clevetona 


When Connecticut 
Settled the 
Reserve 
sh 


vast 
part of 
ormecticut in New 


Pioneers 
Western Reserve 


aded the band 


By Stagecoach to Col 

re Our Cha 
rs who in 
Mat! 


whic 4 
of westward land 
strip serve territory 


Uumbus to 
N 1849, 
a Preliminary 


» Attomey § Of local Civic 
s 


Society Tar 
Savings Society for Savings 


The advertisement “When Con- 
necticut Pioneers Settled the Western 
Reserve’’ must have been of particular 
interest to Clevelanders, when on 
stops to consider that Cleveland wa: 
the first and largest city in the Western 
Reserve, which afterward became : 
part of the great State of Ohio. Ir 
forty words in the first paragraph th« 
bank has condensed the story that 
occupies a large part in the histories 
of Cleveland and surrounding territory 

The human interest in the adver- 
tisement “By Stagecoach to Columbus 
to Secure Our Charter”’ lies in the fact 
that it is difficult for those of us living 
in these modern times to imagine having 
to make such a long journey by stage- 
coach because there were no railroads. 

Having traced the birth of the 
mutual savings bank idea to France 
in the late sixteen hundreds; showing 
the spread of this banking idea through 
éngland, Switzerland and Scotland: 
then across the Atlantic to Phila- 
delphia and westward on to Cleveland 
—the trend of the remaining adver- 
tisements in the series was to show that 
many of the methods and safeguards 
of the first mutual savings banks were 
still being followed in some form at the 
present time. 


First Savings Bank Was Open 
Only On Sunday Evenings 
J: England, as in France, the clergy en- 


couraged savings banks. In 1798, Rev 

Jos. Smith established a ‘Charitable’ 

bank at Wendover. Deposits of two pence or 

more were received only on Sunday evenings 

All deposits were repaid at Christmas time, 
plus interest, and a Christmas dinner. 

Barly savings banks abroad and in America were 


week or day until the volume 
of business justified daily banking hours 


During the past seventy-two years, this strong sav- 
ings bank has been open to savers approximately 
21,600 days. More than $65,000,000.00 in interest has 
heen paid our depositors 


jety, convenience and 4% are yours too if you 
will join the 99,000 others who bank here 


im the City of Cleveland 
PUBLIC SQUARE 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Why Mahomet Went 
the Mountain 


2HEN the mountain didn't come to 
Mahomet—Mahomet had to go to 
the mountain. 


If you, Mr. Banker, have been “sitting 
still,’ waiting for new business to come to 
you—like the Prophet, you will eventually 
have to “go to the mountain." 


The banks that are making the greatest 
strides at this time and getting the largest 


share of new business, are the ones that are 
GOING OUT AFTER IT. 


We have developed a remarkably suc~ 
cessful plan for building up the deposits of 
banks at one-half the usual cost. Write 
today for details, without obligation. 


BAUDER-BAKER 


738 South Michigan Avenue - Chicago & 


Building Service. Kindly send 
us details. 


BAUDER-BAKER 


Gentlemen: 
We are interested in 


ur’ Individualized"*Deposit- 


President 
Cashier 


= Bank 
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That accusing 
word 


stares the forger in the face 

: ! the moment he applies his ink 

3 | | removing acid. He makes the 

: check worthless by his very 

| act of attempted fraud. 

: | 

h 

Protectograph Check Writer 

’ shreds the amount in words representing Dollars and v 

Cents in twocolors (Todd Patent). 
EXACTLY DOLLARS NO CEN? 


When purchased without PRO- 
TODchecks, Protectograph Check 
Writer carries $10,000 insurance 
covering only the amount. 


: 


TODD PROTEC GI 


( Estallfad 1899 ) 


1186 University Av@e, R 


Manufacturers of Check-Protect@Pevice 


Ca, hy, 

dm 
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{CPGRAPH CoO., Inc. 


1899 ) 
y Av@e, Rochester, N. Y. 


and Forgery-Proof Checks 


(Es 
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PROTOD-Greenbac 


The modern scientific paper. PROTOD-Greenbac 
checks and drafts are always green on the back; a 
choice of pleasing colors for the face. Beautiful checks, 
with smooth, easy writing surface, tough and flexible, 
having the pleasant ‘‘feel’’ of new, crisp, Bank of England 
notes. Printed or lithographed to your specifications. 
When PROTOD-Greenbac drafts and Protectograph Check Writer are purchased 
together, they comprise a complete Forgery-Prevention System backed by $10,000 


insurance policy paid up for two years, covering the purchasing bank and its 
correspondent banks, jointly, against loss or lawsuit. 


FREE Mail the coupon with your busi- 
ness letterhead for little book 
‘Famous Forgeries’”’ (illustrated) showing PRO- 


TOD-Greenbac specimen Checks and Drafts. 
See for yourself how the accusing ‘‘voids’’flash out. 
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Are Your 


Deposits 


rowing * 
: You can increase your deposits and 


make your bank more successful and 
of greater service to the community 
by using direct advertising. 


prints anything that can be typewritten, 
handwritten, drawn or ruled—form 
letters with the clean-cut appearance 
of neatly typed originals—bulletins— 
illustrated circulars and forms—with- 
up out typesetting, without trouble and 
‘7 almost without cost. 


ONLY ONE MODEL 
$43.50 COMPLETE 


The Rotospeed does anything that any stencil 
duplicator can do. It is simple and accurate. 
It costs less because it is sold by mail. Write 
for samples. We will send you samples of 
Rotospeed work used by other banks and show 
you how you can use the Rotospeed to your 
advantage and profit. 


FREE TRIAL 


We will send the Rotospeed with complete 
equipment on free trial to any bank. Use it. 
Try it out. Compare it with any other dupli- 
cator at any price. It will save its cost before 
you have to decide whether or not you want to 
keep it. Mail the coupon for booklet, samples 
and further details of this free trial offer. Mail 
the coupon now. 


THE ROTOSPEED COMPANY 
868 E. Third Street Dayton, Ohio 


AILNOW 


The Rotospeed Co. 
868 E. Third St., Dayton, 0. 


“7 Please send me, without obli- 
so" gation, details of your free trial 

.f offer, descriptive booklet and 
“{ samples of work printed on the 
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The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


HETHER a manis rated in Dun’s 
or duns is simply a matter of 
capital. 


In the old days it was the booze that 
was under bond. Now it’s the boot- 
legger. 


have here,”’ said the salesman, “‘a 
most remarkable device—a device, in 
fact, which will enable the bank to 
capitalize, not only upon the passion 
of the public for music, but upon its 
present craze for electrical apparatus — 
a device, in short—” 

“I have an appointment,” said the 
ad man. “If you will excuse me—”’ 

“But wait,”’ whispered the salesman, 
seizing the ad man by the customary 
button and closing the door with a free 
foot. ‘“‘Wait till you hear the amazing 
details of this simple but powerful 
method of bringing a constant stream 
of depositors into your lobby!” 

The ad man looked for his ear muffs, 
but the stenographer had taken them, 
as the office boy was chewing gum. 

The salesman dove into his suit 
case, and brought forth his product. 

“IT have here,” he said, “a radio 
savings bank! Fancy the slogan, ‘save 
money by radio!’ ”’ 

“But how—” began the ad man. 

“It’s very simple. It’s like this— 
this bank is a combination radio re- 
ceiving set and home savings bank. 
The only way the set can be used is 
by putting a dollar in the slot. Give 
this device to a thousand people. 
Every time they want to hear a radio 
concert, they have to put a dollar in 
the bank. And here is the beauty of 
the thing—they can’t use it again 
until they get the dollar out! Where- 
fore they will come down to your bank 
in droves, to have the dollars removed 
from their banks so that they can hear 
the evening’s concert! That night 
they will put another dollar in—come 
to the bank again the next night — put 
in a dollar—come to the bank—put 
in—’”’ 

“Give us the exclusive right for the 
state!’ gasped the ad man. 


The Junior Vice-President’s Daily 
Calendar 


(According to the President) 


8:45 arrives at office 

9:00 gets ready to start work 

9:30 starts work 

10:30 two hours till lunch 

11:30 one hour till lunch 

12:30 LUNCH 

2:00 one hour till golf 

3:00 GOLF 

7:30 Home after a hard day at the 
office. 


“So the old man went insane?” 

“Yes. His was a sad case.”’ 

*“‘What was the trouble?” 

“Well, he held some cumulative 
preferred stock, and he got to trying 
to figure out how much money he 
would get on it if it resumed ‘payins 
dividends.” 


He who sells and runs away 
Will live to sell another day. 


The Ad Man Breaks Into Verse 


(After having attended an old-fashioned 
hoe-down) 

Young folks, old folks, listen to m 
tale— 

Hearken to my story, and you'll neve 
lose your kale — 

Learn to put securities and valuabl: 
rocks 

Behind the combination of a safe de. 
posit box! 


Old Mrs. Flannigan, she had a dozer 
shares 

Of Amalgamated Junk, which she hic 
behind the stairs — 

But her husband put his hooch there, 
and so he found her stocks — 

The woman should have had a private 
safe deposit box! 


Young Mrs. Wickwire hid her diamond 
ring 

Right behind the clock, and a thief he 
found the thing— 

T’aint the place fer jewelry —there’s 
nothin’ safe in clocks — 

She’d ought of put her diamond in a 
safe deposit box! 


Ebenezer Hardgrass, he had a bond or 
two— 

Kept ’em in a sock, though he knowed 
he oughtn’t to— 

Along came a robber who specialized 
in sox— 

Ebenezer wished he’d had a safe de- 
posit box! 


Alexander Middleton kept his family 
plate 

Behind a chunk of mortar, 
sittin’ room grate — 

The maid lit a fire—and the tight old 
fox 

Wished he’d paid the price of a safe 
deposit box! 


in the 


Thieves, bums, robbers, bandits, high- 


waymen or thugs, 

Fire, flood or accident (or even hungry 
bugs) 

May eat up all your property, unless 
behind the locks 

Of a bomb-proof, two-key, safe deposit 
box! 
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MONEY and MOTORS 


Bankers are keenly interested in the automobile business for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 


1. The large amount of capital invested in the industry. 
2. The large amount of public money invested in the purchase of cars. 


3. The broad development of local business and expansion of trading 
territory due to the rapid and more economical transportation of 
goods and merchandise. 


4. The volume of secured loan business developed through the financ- 
ing of consumer and dealer purchases. 


The four basic needs of civilization are food, clothing, shelter and 
transportation. 


Man’s capital is TIME. Double. its distance value and you double 
his producing power. 


The progress of civilization has paralleled man’s facilities for trans- 
porting himself and his production. 


Now that the automobile has achieved first place in means for trans- 
portation, both of goods and people, it is important that the banker’s 
policy towards this fundamental industry be based on accurate knowledge, 
because on the correctness of his judgment largely depends not only the 
progress of the industry but also the commercial development of the ter- 
ritory served by his bank. ? 


The Chevrolet Motor Company, a division of General Motors Cor- 
poration, invites the banker’s consideration of its leadership in Economical 
Transportation, the exceptional strength of its financial, productive and 
distributive facilities, and the manifest advantages to the banker and his 
patrons resulting from efficient and reliable Chevrolet representation in 
his territory. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 


Division General Motors Corporation 


DETROIT - MICHIGAN 
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President Hires Writes the I.A.S. 


‘‘There is no question that a sound 
knowledge of general accounting is 
essential in any business, to its suc- 
cessful and efficient administration. 


CHARLES E. HIRES 
President, Charles E. Hires Co. 


Mr. Hires is at the head of the company 
which manufactures the popular Hires Root 
Beer. His opinion upon the value of account- 
ing knowledge in the successful conduct of any 
business is one that is shared by leading 
executives everywhere, many of whom were 
accountants in their younger days. 

Not only is accounting training indis- 
pensable to the progressive executive; it is a 
tried and proven means of lifting those in 
junior positions into the executive class. 
The careers of hundreds of well-known busi- 
ness leaders prove this. 

Some of this number developed their accounting 
ability in a slow and difficult manner through experi- 
ence. Others more fortunate took the short cut to 
executive positions afforded by the carefully planned 
and systematic method of training mapped out by 
the International Accountants Society, Inc. 

The I. A. S. isa rather unique educatior.al organiza- 
tion which was established 19 years ago by a group of 
public-spirited men for the purpose of bringing 
accounting, financial, and management training into 
the home and office of those to whom opportunity 
would otherwise be denied. 

Men and women possessing latent talent have thus 
been discovered and developed into competent 
accountants, auditors, cost experts, statisticians, 
income tax accountants, Certified Public Accountants, 
and super-executives. Im some cases incomes have 
been increased as high as 200% in two years. 

Get the Facts 

What the I. A. S. training plan can do for you is 
told in an attractive, 80-page booklet which will be 
sent without obligation upon request. Simply use the 
convenient coupon below. Take the first step toward 
certain success and send for your copy—TODAY. 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, INC. 


Professional Training in Accounting and Msnagunent 
Dept. 207, 2626 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send without obligation your 80-page illus- 
trated book describing the I. A. S. training plan. 


Business Position... .. 


“No Better Banking Medium” 


Writing the Business Manager of the 
Burroughs Publications recently, the 
Coleman Time-Saver Company, 
Detroit, said: 

“From our experience we are firmly con- 
vinced that a better medium (than the Bur- 
roughs Clearing House) could not be selected 


to obtain such thorough circulation in the 
banking field.” 


Manufacturers of banking equipment 
or supplies would do well to profit by 
Coleman’s experience. 


The Burroughs Clearing House 
Detroit, Michigan 
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The Banks and the “Days of ’49” 


By VERNON C. LEFTWICH 


Sacramento-San Joaquin Bank, Sacramento, Calif. 


HE unique demonstration recently 

staged in Sacramento for the pur- 
pose of commemorating the Days of 
"49 is now pretty widely known. but 
the active part taken by all the bankers 
of the community is only just beginning 
to be recognized. To start with, the 
banking institutions of Sacramento 
helped materially in financing the 
movement which was underwritten for 
the sum of $110,000. But they went 
further than this and entered whole- 
heartedly into the celebration itself. 

The National Bank of D. O. Mills & 
Company, the oldest bank in existence 
today west of the Rocky Mountains. 
caused a replica of the original D. O. 
Mills Bank to be erected in the mining 
town, and some of the old historical 
furnishings and records were exhibited. 

The California National Bank ar- 
ranged for all its employees to appear 
during this eventful week in °49 cos- 
tume, as did also the Capital National 
Bank. Visitors to the Peoples’ Bank 
that week passed through an entrance 
constructed to represent the primitive 
exterior of some of the buildings of the 
early days in California. 

The Farmers and Mechanics was 
very prominent in the movement and 
rendered yeoman service in helping to 
make the celebration a success. 

In the early stages of the celebra- 
tion, the Sacramento-SanJoaquin Bank 
received a suggestion from one of its 
depositors that ultimately led to a 
window display which became the talk 
of the city, and which was witnessed 
by hundreds of visitors many of whom, 
it is safe to say, will remember it as 
one of the outstanding features of that 
memorable week. 

The gentleman to whom the credit 
of the idea. is due was Jason Frye who, 
prior to his coming to Sacramento, was 
a resident for many years in the min- 
ing town of Downieville, Sierra County. 
This town is located on a spot where 
some of the earliest mining activities 
took place and yielded a great deal of 
wealth. 

Frye conceived the idea that a demon- 
stration of gold panning as practiced by 
the early miners would be of absorbing 
interest to the residents of Sacramento 
and its visitors during the celebration. 
and that it would be still more attrac- 
tive if an old time miner were brought 
down from the hills to give the demon- 
stration. 

A stage extending back from the 
window to a depth of six feet was con- 
structed upon which a box scene repre- 
senting a mountain landscape was 
built. The “‘props” consisted of two 
regular gold-mining pans and a gal- 


vanized tank. Scenery was _ built 
around the latter to represent rocks. 
and gravel of different grades was 
spread over the stage, giving it a very 
realistic appearance. In the mean- 
time five ounces of clear gold had been 
shipped down from Downieville and 
this was put up in test tubes, each tube 
containing just enough for one demon- 
stration. 

About four days before the celebra- 
lion an advertisement appeared read- 
ing as follows: 


WHO IS CHARLEY KELLER? 

Watch this space on May 20th and you 
will see Keller’s photograph. 

At the present time we cannot reveal all 

One thing we can say: Keller has « 
phenomenal growth of whiskers. 

Moreover, he is to visit Sacramento and 
will be here during celebration week fo: 
the purpose of a special demonstration in 
this bank at the Fifth and J Branch. 

For further information watch this spac: 
on May 20. 


The public were merely told the 
name and that the owner had a 
phenomenal growth of whiskers. This 
tied the ad up to two thoughts pre- 
dominant in people’s minds, the cele- 
bration and the whiskers, and started 
the ball rolling. Two days later the 
following ad appeared. 


HERE IS CHARLEY KELLER 


On May 18 we promised to publish his 
photograph. 

Here it is— 

Observe His Whiskers. 

Charley Keller is one of the oldest inhab 
itants of Downieville, in Sierra County 
which has since the Days of ’49 produced 
over $200,000,000 worth of gold. 

Starting next Monday, Keller will give 
the citizens of Sacramento a_ practical 
demonstration of great interest. 


Even then, the public was not noti- 
fied as to the exact nature of the 
demonstration and the psychological 
effect of curiosity was still working. 
The same policy was followed in the 
window signs. The staging and scenic 
setting were ready about three days 
before the celebration and a card was 
placed in the window reading as 
follows: 


GOLD DISCOVERY 
If you are interested in the early pionee: 
days— 
If you would like to know something of 
the methods used by the pioneers— 


WATCH THIS WINDOW DURING 
CELEBRATION WEEK. 


You will see a practical demonstration 
of great interest. 


It was not until the actual day for 
Keller’s appearance that the first ad 
giving full particulars was published. 

The results completely justified the 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


care with which the advertising cam- 
paign had been conducted. From the 
time Keller started his demonstration 
to the time he finished there was 
always a crowd so big that it was 
impossible for all to see. 

A great deal of care was also ex- 
pended upon the method of making 
the demonstration. The process of 
gold-panning, simple as it is, neces- 
sitates some explanation in order that 
an audience may follow it intelligently 
and, Keller being behind a window, 
explanatory talks were out of the 
question. In order to solve this 
problem a series of cards were written 
describing the various operations and 
the first card of the series of five 
enabled Keller to introduce himself to 
his audience just as he would have 
done had he been addressing them. 
read as follows: 


Glad to meet you folks. 

[ am Charley Keller from Downieville, 
Sierra County, which has since the Days 
of be 4 produced over $200,000,000 worth 
of gold. 

| am going to give you a practical demon- 
-tration of how gold was mined by myself 
ond others in the early days of mining. 


A great deal of discussion arose 
umong people who witnessed the 
demonstration as to how the bank had 
been able to locate pay-dirt which 
produced such gratifying results —each 
pan yielding about $10 worth of gold. 
The explanation of course is a very 
simple one. About five ounces of clear 
gold ranging in size from small particles 
to pieces worth as high as two dollars 
were sent down from Downieville and 
this was equally divided into a dozen 
test tubes. Every time Keller dumped 
a quantity of gravel into his pan he 
also emptied the contents of one of 
the test tubes, mixing the gold well in. 
No attempt was made on the part of 
the bank to create a false impression 
but the anxiety, not to say deter- 
mination, on the part of the public to 
believe that in the window there was a 
quantity of exceptionally valuable 
pay-dirt demonstrated again the well 
known principle that people like to be, 
and almost insist upon being deceived. 

When the demonstration had been 
running about three days a reporter 
from one of the Sacramento papers 
called to interview Keller and the next 
day a four column article appeared 
under the caption “For 40 Years He 
Hasn’t Left the Hills—Till Now.” A 
humorous and interesting account of 
the interview followed which 
Charley’s views on everything from 
automobiles to prohibition and Holly- 
wood movie actors to Sacramento 
ilappers were set forth. It also con- 
tained a description of his work and 
went on to tell of his life in the hills, 
the old friends he had met during his 
week in Sacramento and in fact made 
it a story replete with human interest. 


\ 
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N THE machinery of business, Byron Weston Co.’s papers 

I are always found in close contact with the “main driving 

shaft.” ‘They are invaluable for transmitting and recording 
commercial correspondence and daily data. | 


All down the line, from Weston Record to Waverly Ledger. 
the characteristic B-W quality, strength and finish are trans- 
mitted. As a result, each of these papers rates highest in its 


particular field of usefulness. 
WESTON LINEN RECORD: For munici- 


pal, county and state records. For the ac- 
counting of large corporations and financial 
institutions. 


WESTON FLEXO LEDGER: 
opening loose leaf ledgers. 
in the paper. 


For flat- 
Made with a hinge 


WESTON DEFIANCE BOND: For com- 
mercial correspondence. For policies, bonds. 
deeds and all documents necessitating printing 
and writing. 


WESTON TYPOCOUNT: For the particu- 
lar requirements developed by machine book - 
keeping. 


WAVERLY LEDGER: For general commercial requirements. 
A splendid writing and printing paper at a medium price. 


Write for a Sample Book of B-W Papers 
That Will Best Serve Your Requirements 


Byron Weston Company 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


efficiently operated institutions have used 


Peerless Keys 


Present Day Business 
Demands the Utmost Production of Efficient Work 


For years the Guaranty Trust Co., National City Bank, Continental 
& Commercial Bank, U.S. Steel Corporation, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., General Electric Co., and thousands of other 


on their typewriters. Why? Because Peerless Keys reduce 
cost and increase stenographic output, eliminate eye strain, 
prevent finger slipping and bruised fingers, conserve nervous 
energy and promote confidence. 

Peerless ae are also made for adding, billing and book- 
keeping machines. Let us send you some sets for your type- 
writer and a machine equipment on 10 days free trial. 
No obligation. It will pay you to learn what they mean in 
MORE and BETTER work. 

Sold by stationers, typewriter dealers, and 
leading typewriter companies. 


PEERLESS KEY COMPANY, Inc. New york 


Adding Macnine Aeyoouru tyusipped with 


Peerless Rubber Keys 
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Thirty-two 


Your Bank and 
Good Will 


There isn’t a bank in America 
that hasn’t a distinctive person- 
ality—a corporate character all 
its own. 

When the people of a com- 
munity form favorable opinions 
of that character and personality 
the bank enjoys good will and 
good will is an asset, as powerful 
as money itself. 

Good will inevitably follows 
good service, judiciously adver- 
tised. 

It is possible for a bank to have 
all of the physical and human 
equipment to render service — and 
yet hide its light under a bushel. 

It is equally possible to adver- 
tise good service and fail to com- 
pletely deliver the goods. 

But given a good bank and a 
publicity plan thoughtfully con- 
ceived and conscientiously exe- 
cuted, there can be no failure to 
build good will to an extent that 
reflects not only happy work days 
but a handsome profit in money. 

Such a plan has been devised 
and successfully tried in many 
instances. It consists of a series of 
fifteen little folders driving home 
Courtesy, Service, Good Banking 
and Friendship. It builds old 
balances, decreases overdrafts, 
inspires new confidence and 
through constructive suggestion 
points the way to greater in- 
dividual success and prosperity. 

When a bank takes its deposi- 
tors into partnership in the game 
of business activity and literally 
boosts them to greater achieve- 
ment, the highest pinnacle in the 
creation of Good Will is attained. 
Instead of being passively 
friendly, they become enthusi- 
astic “go-getters’”’ for the institu- 
tion that has helped them. 

This wonderful series of Com- 
mercial department folders, with 
their adroit appeal and human 
element, is perhaps the best con- 
tribution to financial advertising 
during the so-called period of 
depression. If you would like 
more good will and bigger de- 
posits a post card or telegram 
will bring a salesman or samples, 
without in the slightest obligating 
you. This advertisement is in- 
serted in a constructive spirit, by 
CALLS BANKERS SERVICE 
CORPORATION, SAVANNAH, 
GA., Creators and Manufacturers 
of the largest line of financial 
advertising in the world for banks 
and trust companies. 
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The “Daily Teller” Tells Them 


By W. R. SNODGRASS 
Fidelity National Bank & Trust Company, Kansas City, Missouri 


HE “Fidelity Daily Teller” is one 

of the developments of our Serv- 
ice Department work. We found it 
difficult to keep our people informed 
upon the many useful subjects of infor- 
mation that we are continually placing 
in our Service Department Library files. 
Some of these services and other in- 
formative propositions seemed essen- 
tial in a working out of the Service 
Department idea. Yet, when the 
publications or booklets themselves 
were passed around to our officers and 
others, they did not circulate clear 
around, but would stop somewhere 
along the line and be misplaced in a 
mass of material, thus possibly pre- 
venting the very individual who was 
interested in that particular subject 
from coming in contact with the in- 
formation. This is especially true not 
only our own officers but of bank 
officials everywhere. 

Such a volume of material comes to 
each desk that it is utterly impossible 
to read and digest any appreciable 
portion of it. Much of this material 
was essential in our Service Depart- 
ment work and could be made very 
useful indeed to various members of 
our organization if some way could be 
found of placing it before them in 
skeleton form so that they could select 
the thing in which they were interested 
for further study or investigation— 
hence the idea of the “Fidelity Daily 
Teller.” 

As the material comes in to us we 
review it, largely through the table of 
contents of each publication, picking 
out the items we think will appeal to 
some of the members of our organiza- 
tion and skeletonizing them in the 
“Teller” as indicated by the following 
sample copy: 


THE FIDELITY DAILY TELLER 
October 20, 1921 
Thursday Morning 


Bankers Economic Service Bulletins just 
in, include: special study on the copper 
situation and bulletin on the Republic of 
Mexico. 


Number 2 


Printing meet in —for those who love 
to study beautiful printing. 


During the American Legion Convention, 
October 3ist, November Ist and 2nd, we 
have made arrangements, at the suggestion 
of Mr. George T. Tremble, to care. for 
sixty Legionaires in our ballroom on the 
fourth floor. Comfortable cots will be 
furnished and everything done to see that 
those who are our guests are well taken 
care of. If you. desire to make arrange- 
ments for some of your Legion friends to 
be our guests here, turn their names in to 
the Service Department. We have room 
for about forty more. 


Bulletins and books referred to in “The 
Fidelity Daily Teller” may be referred to 
in Service Department Library, Room 306 
We can only mention topics hg Thos: 
who desire complete articles please get ii 
touch with Service Department. 


Weekly Prospector of October 15th ha: 
article digests of possible interest to ou: 
readers on: How Canada’s Bank Deposi 
tors Are Insured Against Loss, Residentia 
Construction “o Building in 1921, Th 
Unemployment Conference, Many Devel 
opments Indicate that Better Business i: 
Materializing, The Speculative Craze ir 
Foreign Currency, Economic Survey of th 
Far Eastern Markets, The 
Railroad Securities, Motor Cars Cut Int: 
Railroad Business, America the Workers 
Paradise, and of course many others not o 
special interest. 


“‘Hooverizing the Department of Com 
merce’’ —an interesting article in Printers 
Ink, October 13th. 


Two weddings—Messrs. Bushman anc 
Runyan have taken the plunge int 
matrimonial seas. Congratulations anc 
best wishes! 


“Crop and business conditions for 1921’ 
compiled by the Continental and Com- 
mercial National Bank of Chicago, received 
and on file in Service Department Library 


There are two phases to this work. 
One is the fact that by placing this 
material in the “Teller” we thereby 
form and file a sort of index for future 
reference in case questions are put up 
to us. The second phase is the value 
of the “Teller” to our organization. 
Two instances of its use will illustrate 
this point. Our Analysis Department 
was seeking information to enable 
them to remodel their department and 
noticing mention in the “Teller” of an 
article on the “Analysis of Bank 
Accounts,”’ they were reminded of their 
Service Department and told us their 
problems. We immediately began to 
send them articles relating to bank 
analysis, and in fact wrote to a large 
number of other banks for their ex- 
periences in this department. All of 
this material proved to be of assistance 
to the Analysis Department. 

The manager of our Acceptance 
Department desired to make a study oi 
acceptances and we began to send him 
material to aid him in this study. The 
“Fidelity Daily Teller’ is in some 
measure an expression of the work of 
the serv ce feature of our department. 
Through our Service Department we 
have rendered many services to our 
bank, ranging from information for the 
children of some of our officials for 
their essay and thesis work to a great 
variety of propositions including the 
handling of fruit and sugar at whole- 
sale prices for canning, the organization 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Thirty-three 


L Rose 
Centhal 


of the supremacy of the 

Liberty Bell Home Safe is shown in 

the letter on left received from the 
Liberty Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


One month’s record kept by this bank. 
of all incoming home safes showed that 
the “Liberty Bells” brought in outnum- 
bered all other types of safes almost FOUR 
toONE. This, regardless of the fact that 
a much LARGER number of miscella- 


neous safes had previously been issued. 


And, too, this investigation also showed that the 
Liberty Bell safes, in every instance, contained 
DOUBLE the amount of money. Incidentally, 
this institution placed an order for 6,000 


ADDITIONAL Liberty Bell Banks. 
7 Other Styles to Choose From!———)_ "The “Liberty Bell” Will Do The 


This Company manufactures seven other types of safes. 


In this assortment we have a style that will fill your Same For Your Bank 
particular needs and at the price you wish to pay. 


Most of our safes are equipped with the famous —MAIL_THE COUPON BELOW TODAY) _ 
Patented Ball Bearing Coin Slot Guard—the most 


unique and efficient guard ever placed on a home safe. The Bankers Savings & Credit System Co. 
Samples of any safe and prices will be sent on request. Madison Avenue and West 103rd St., Cleveland, O. 


Mail the Coupon on right TODAY! Gentlemen :—Without obligation please send full descriptive 
matter and prices of your home safes. 


Name of Bank 


The Bankers Savings & Credit System Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Thirty-four 


ALLTHE WORLD 
KNOWS AN 
A:B-A CHEQUE 


For this reason experienced 
travelers settle their finan- 
cial difficulties before they 
start by supplying them- 


selves with 


AB-A = Cheques 
FOR TRAVELERS 
When you sell them to your 
customers you can do so 
with the knowledge that 
whether the cheques are 
presented at home or abroad 
they will be exchanged for 
ready money. Sold in com- 
pact wallets in denomina- 


tions of $10, $20, $50, and 
$100. 


For literature and information 
write io 


BANKERS 


TRUST COMPANY 
| NEW YORK CITY 


“Greater Results Per Dollar” 


“Without going into any great detail, Bur- 
roughs Clearing House is producing greater 
results, in selling banks, per dollar than any 
other publication in which we advertise.” 


This paragraph is from a letter received not 
long ago from the Addressogragh Company, 
Chicago, manufacturer of the Addressograph. 


It should not be without its significance to 
producers of equipment and supplies used by 
finaneial institutions 


The Burroughs Clearing House 
Detroit, Michigan 


ADVERTISING 


SECTION 


(Continued from page 32) 


of tournaments, and social features. 

Our department handles publicity, 
new business and personnel or morale 
work and therefore much of our work 
interlaces with these other phases of 
our department. The application of 
our service idea to customers and 
others, ranges from assisting the high 
school teams with debate material to 
advising in regard to location of shops, 
helping to straighten out Police Court 
automobile cases for some who have 
put them up to us and a great variety 
of small and large services. 

One incident will illustrate how these 
services bring us the most favorable 
kind of publicity. At one of the meet- 
ings of a certain influential organiza- 
tion, we learned that the subject of 
their next meeting was to be a discus- 
sion of the jitney problem and its 
effect upon the street car lines. We 
happened the next day to see in one of 
the leading magazines, an article ex- 
actly covering this question and sent it 
to those interested, procuring other 
information also for them in connection 
with the same topic. This information 
was used as the basis of the program 
for the meeting mentioned and the 
statement was made that the informa- 
tion was furnished by the Service De- 
partment of the Fidelity. 

One application of our Service De- 
partment files that has made us many 
friends is the watching of material as 
it comes in and calling attention of 
executives to articles that we think will 
interest them and to all sorts of useful 
information that we think will be of 
service to them. We have a great 
many letters in our files from many 
of the leading executives in Kansas 
City thanking us for these little serv- 
ices. We always endeavor to send the 
information to the head of the firm and 
to let him pass it on to the subordinate 
executive. We subscribe to digest 
services which enable us to send clip- 
pings relating to useful and interesting 
articles and in these cases, when ad- 
dressing the individual to whom they 
are sent, we inquire whether the article 
digested is desired in full. We send out 
a great many of these and in a very 
large percentage of the cases, receive 
requests back for the full information. 

We also send out special economic 
studies covering all lines of business 
to the various firms engaged in each 
business, and in a year thus very nearly 
cover, with these mailings, all of the 
larger business firms in Kansas City. 
This, too, has brought us a great many 
letters of appreciation. 

One feature of our Service Depart- 
ment which is very well received is our 
offer, as illustrated in a_ booklet, 
“Committee Room Service,” of our 


directors’ room and our various 
committee rooms, for use by clubs, 
committees and various organizations. 


THE BURROUGHS 


Little Lessons From the Ledger 


of Experience 
(Continued from page 18) 


indeed. She had the money and she 
intended to keep it. And we kept 
the receipt. “A woman convinced 
against her will” is not convinced at all. 

We are all liable to mistakes and no 
one more than the banker needs to 
recognize and admit this fact. Cock- 
sureness dulls his alertness. The 
banker who has jollied himself into 
thinking that he cannot make a 
mistake is bound to grow a bit careless. 
Carelessness, however, is far from being 
the only cause of mistakes in the 
banking business. Sometimes it is 
lack of definite and exact knowledge; 
sometimes it is lack of sympathetic 
understanding of what it is that 
customers are likely to misunderstand. 
Familiar with the details of his own 
business, it may not occur to the 
banker that to many, these simple 
details are mysteries. Sometimes 
serious mistakes might have becn 
avoided by a few words of explanation 
on the banker’s part. 

What is a “hunch?” I don’t know 
exactly, but I sort of believe in hunches. 
Several times they have saved me from 
making mistakes. Here is a case in 
point. The banker in a country town 
knows almost everybody, so of course 
I knew that the daughter of a neighbor 
had a “city beau.” I had met him 
in a social way and found him quite 
agreeable. One day he came into the 
bank with the young lady and asked 
if I would honor a check for him. Of 
course I said yes and he wrote out a 
check for a good sum. I was just 
on the point of handing back the 
money when it struck me that some- 
thing was wrong. Moved by that 
““hunch,” I turned the check over and 
asked the young lady to endorse it. 
She was surprised and asked: “Is 
this necessary?” It was an embar- 
rassing situation but I simply said: 
“If you please.”” The vivid impression 
I had received that something was 
wrong stayed with me all afternoon 
and two days later it was explained 
when the check given by the “city 
beau”? came back with “forgery” 
written across the face. The young 
lady made good to the bank but her 
money loss probably saved her some- 
thing much more valuable in opening 
her eyes to the character of the young 
man. 

Speaking of hunches suggests the 
thought that a banker makes a serious 
mistake if he doesn’t cultivate a habil 
of suspicious investigation. Of course 
we do this theoretically but every once 
in a while someone whom we have 
known for some time, perhaps, will put 
one over on us by a plausible manner 
and plausible tales. I reeall the case 
of a young Swede farmer who caught 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


us and another bank to the amount of 
$2,700. At the time he lived near our 
town. He had formerly lived near the 
town where the other bank was located 
and had done business with them. He 
kited checks between us, gave us 
forged notes, called up the other bank 
and impersonated our cashier, and 
played the rogue generally, and yet 
so trustworthy had he proved before, 
and so plausible were his statements and 
explanations that he caught us both. 

\ mistake which might have cost 
us considerable was based upon a 
coincidence of identical surnames and 
inilials, though the women concerned 
were not related and did not even know 
one another. It so happened that one 
of these women always made her 
deposits with my cashier and he always 
happened to get her checks. The other 
woman always chanced to find me 
when she transacted any business with 
the bank. My woman had her pass 
book written up. The next day she 
was back, insisting that she had 
nothing like that amount —something 
over $400 on deposit. We investigated 
and both the cashier and myself were 
surprised to learn that there were the 
two parties and that there should have 
been two accounts. The bookkeeper 
had been entering all items under one 
account, though the handwriting of 
the signatures was quite different. 
The discovery of the mistake was a 
lucky thing for us, for’ I knew the 
woman who had done her business 
through the cashier—there was not an 
honest hair in her head. If it had been 
she who had had her pass book written 
up first and found herself credited with 
more than belonged to her she would 
never have made it known and we 
would never have been able to ferret 
out the mistake. Here the only one to 
blame was the bookkeeper who failed 
to note the difference in signatures. 

Mistakes arising from misunder- 
standings are always bad for a bank. 
They may not end as_ luckily for 
everyone concerned as did this one, 
with its “surprise ending,” as the 
literary folk say. A young married 
man who delivered groceries for the 
store where my wife traded bought a 
small home from a widow in our town. 
I handled the transaction for them 
through the bank and when the buyer 
failed to pay semi-annual jnterest, I 
followed the usual custom and added 
it to the principal. Shortly after this 
my wife, who paid her grocery bills 
monthly, received a bill from this 
grocery for goods which she insisted 
she never received. She refused to 
pay it. The amount was around $3.50. 

Some years went by. The young 
deliveryman moved to another town. 
One day he called on my wife and said 
to her: “I have come to make restitu- 
tion to you. When I was here I bought 
a home from Mrs. A through your 


Thousands of Bankers 


give their depositors these $1,000.00 insur- 
ance certificates, which protect against loss 
through check-raising, and thus make check- 
ing funds positively safe. 


Don’t simply trust to ingenious ways of 
protection. Insurance is best. Super-Safety 
Insured Checks give you this positive pro- 
tection, without added cost to you. 


These $1,000.00 certificated, and this “mark of 
safety” on the corner of your checks, constantly 
remind depositors of your great care and pro- 
tection of their funds, in other ways as well. 
Merchandise the idea of POSITIVE PROTEC- 
TION in every phasc of banking. 


The Bankers Supply Company 
The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER 
ATLANTA DES MOINES SAN FRANCISCO 


Thirty-five 


Give each depositor 
one of these free —\ 
$1,000.00 insurance 


Insured inthe 


HARTFORD 
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DETROIT 


Building Aerial “Highways” 


For twenty years this bank has played a very 
active part in the financing and building of the great 
automotive industries of the Great Lakes region. 


It has seen a score of well managed little shops 
grow into immense organizations affording lucrative 
employment for thousands of men. 


It is in the markets of the world that these pro- 
ducts have been sold. And it has been back through 
this Bank that millions and millions of dollars have 
returned to enrich the community. 


Because of this intimacy with the growth of auto- 
motive transportation, we have great faith in the 
ability of our people to enter also the aerial field and 
build permanent “highways” leading out through 
space from the Great Lakes Region. 


Be sure and read of, if you cannot attend, the Second 
National Aero Congress held in Detroit in October. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 


MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 


How to Reach 160,000 
Investors for $3.43 per Thousand 


BUSINESS 


DETROIT 
MICHIGAN 


You say it can’t be done. One-cent postage alone on a 
thousand circulars costs $10. 


It can be done by advertising in BUSINESS, the magazine read 
every month by 160,000 executives of the leading manufacturing, 
wholesale and retail establishments throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


BUSINESS performs in the commercial field the same service 
‘The Burroughs Clearing House performs in the bank field. 


If you are offering securities on a national scale to investors it 
will pay you to investigate BUSINESS. 


ADVERTISING 
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husband in the bank. When I failed 
to pay the interest he added it to 
principal. I thought he was trying to 
cheat me—I did not understand —and 
to get even I put on the spindle a bill 
for some goods, about three dollars and 
a half, which I never delivered to you. 
We have had a revival in our town and 
I have been converted. I see now how 
wrong I was and I want to pay you 
back that money.” 

My wife set his conscience at res:. 
remember that bill,”’ she told hir\. 
“But you owe me nothing because I dd 
not pay. Every item on it, except tin 
cents worth of onions, was somethi: g 
that I have never bought since I ha e 
kept house. You did not make a gocd 
selection of groceries.” 

There are many who are as ignora | 
of banking details as this young fello: . 
What they do not understand th: y 
are very likely to distort. A fey 
words of explanation would hae 
cleared matters. As I have alreacy 
intimated, the banker is making a 
mistake who does not take suh 
ignorance into account and go out »/f 
his way to make things clear, for if 
such misunderstandings do no oth:r 
harm, they arouse a feeling of bitte :- 
ness and resentment, and it pays io 
guard against avoidable enmity. 

One of the responsibilities of a banker 
is to help his customers to avoid 
mistakes. When I first started out in 
the business,’ as a sort of general help 
around the bank, we had a good cus- 
tomer whom I will call Captain 
Brown. Captain Brown lived some 
distance out, and he was very proud of 
his chirography. He would not pass 
in a check unless the signature suited 
him. When he came in to draw a 
check he would sign blank check after 
blank check, until he had written his 
name satisfactorily. This check he 
would fill out, and sweep the others to 
the floor. One of my duties, after he 
left, was to pick up these signed checks 
and burn them. One day the cashier 
said: “I'll cure him of that.” He 
filled out a signed check for $500, then 
credited his account with a_ like 
amount. Soon after this the Captain 
came in and asked to have his pass book 
written up. I slept at the bank and 
when I started to breakfast the next 
morning there was Captain Brown 
sitting on the doorstep. ‘“‘What does 
this mean?” he demanded, showing 
the $500 check. “I never drew that 
check.” I sent him to the cashier and 
never again did the Captain throw 
signed checks on the floor, but I have 
always thought the cashier played me 
false. Soon after the incident I left 
that bank and went west. Returning 
for a visit several years later, I ran 
across Captain Brown. He did not 
recognize me at first, but when I intro- 
duced myself he said: “Oh, yes, you’re 
that d— little imp who made me walk 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


five miles before breakfast to see about 
a $500 check.” 

This is a mistake that we corrected, 
but in spite of our best efforts we can 
not prevent all mistakes of customers. 
Usually people do not want advice if 
that advice is against their wishes. 
Thousands of dollars have gone out of 
our town into all sorts of promotion 
schemes, but most of my customers 
resented any effort to save them from 
maxing this mistake. But sometimes 
the'r mistakes have found them out and 
cured them of their get-rich-quick fever. 
A Joetor in our town drew out $500, 
ag: inst my urgent advice, to buy the 
teripting “last block” of some mining 
stcck. Mails were too slow, so he 
hurried down to his best friend, a dis- 
pa cher, and had him telegraph the 
money in. The dispatcher was also 
eaer to get in on this “last block’”’ and 
he substituted his own name and 
m ney for his friend’s, the doctor. 
Wen the doctor learned of his du- 
plicity he refused to speak to the dis- 
patcher. Six months later the bottom 
fe’: out of the scheme, the dispatcher 
lost his five hundred, and he refused to 
speak to the doctor. By that time 
both of them, who had been miffed at 
me because I had tried to save them 
from this mistake, realized I had been 
their real friend and again became good 
customers of the bank. 

Sometimes a mistake, or an alleged 
mistake, is unsolvable. One day a 
stranger to me, who lived thirty miles 
distant, came into my bank with one 
of our business men who identified 
him. ‘The stranger had a check for 
nine hundred and some odd dollars 
which he wished cashed. I paid him 
the odd dollars, then counted out nine 
piles of hundreds in fives and tens, and 
recounted each pile to make sure the 
amount was correct. I had a small 
private office at the bank and the man 
asked to be allowed to go in there and 
count the money over. He stayed 
longer than was necessary and when 
he came back said he was $200 short. 
| counted what he brought out with 
him. There was a little more than five 
hundred. Then I went back into the 
office. There was one outside window, 
and it was open. Money was scattered 
everywhere. I found enough more to 
make $700. I refused to make up the 
discrepancy but told the man if we 
found a mistake when we closed business 
for the day I would let him know. Cash 
balanced to a cent that evening, and 

{ wrote the man to that effect, and 
heard nothing more of him. 

Some five years later two strangers 
came to me on business. I was not 
particularly busy and we fell to talking. 
One of them asked me if I had ever been 
called upon to rectify mistakes made 
in counting money. I told them this 
story. They exchanged a meaning 


look and then said that they knew the 
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A rich field for New Business 


T is a known fact that your customers are your best prospects. 
This is true of the manufacturing field—and is becoming 
increasingly certain in the banking. 
How many of your present customers really understand and use the full 


benefits your bank has to offer in banking service? A complete understanding 
means many additional customers for each department. 


The Union Trust Company, Chicago, and the Bank of America, New York 
City, are two of the many banks who have profitably applied modern methods 
to their New Business Department through the aid of 


Visible Record Systems 


A careful analysis was made of the bank’s service and what each department 
had to offer. This information was properly classified by departments, and 
placed in one central file record — arranged in RAND Traco 
equipment, pictured above. 


This system is so complete, and yet so simple, that the bank can 
quickly ascertain the status of each customer’s relationship with 
the bank, and just which feature of the bank’s service is being 
used. It is then easy to determine what other departments 
should be used—and steps taken to educate the customer. 


This plan makes possible a close, personal touch with your 
customers, with the result that advertising appeals can be made 
direct and specific. The increased business in each 
department is tangible evidence of its effectiveness. 


Every bank can profitably create a New 
Business Department. It will mean 
thousands of dollars in increased profits. 
RAND Visible Record Equipment is the 
logical record to use in developing this 
New Department. Our experience in aid- 
ing other banks in establishing the New 
Business Department is yours for the 
asking. Write for full particulars en- 
tirely without obligation. 


Rand Company, Inc. 


810 Rand Building 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Originators and World’s Largest 


Manufacturers of 
Visible Index Equipment 


BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 


MEW YORK. USA 
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Even ata gle 


DirectGlare Cannot 


pod while your are seated at 


your desk, glance up at the unshaded 
window. 


Nature’s protecting influence causes the eyelids 
to blink once or twice, until the eye automati- 
cally adjusts itself to the difference in light value. 


Continuous repetition of this action will cause 
the eyes to become tired, and a headache may 
result. 


Of course you wouldn’t consciously do this 
again and again, yet unconsciously you and your 
employees are working under this very condition. 


: Western Blind & Ser Co. ; 
2702 Lone Beach Ave 


: Los Angeles, Cal. . Western Venetian Blinds overcome this trying 

Gentle men: Pleaceorad mewith- condition. These adjustable slat blinds exclude 
out ob ton, your JO-pawe . . 

the glare of the sun, and by reflecting the light 

¢ for Banking Rooms. » to the ceilings and walls, where it is again 

« Name___. 


reflected and diffused, they provide subdued 
wanes t daylight in ample quantity to make for ideal 


Western Blind & Screen Company 
Factory and General Offices: 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Address. . 


Cuicaco,Iu.. —326W.MadisonSt. 
New York, N. Y.—103 Park Ave. 
Ga.—309 Flatiron Bldg. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Mutual Bldg. 
PorTtLanp, Ore.—205 Henry Bldg. 
San FRANCISCO, Car.—921 Hearst Bldg. 


Texas, Acents: Two Republics 
Sales Service, 523 Hicks Bldg. 
SAN Antonio, Tex. 


Ts Burroughs Clearing House 


thers f 
B a nkers every part of America ideas whic ers from 


are produc- 
ing for banks—service, new business, advertising, 
general policy ideas. No theorizing. All of them 
have stood the test of usage. 

If they produce for one bank, they’ll generally 
produce for another. 

That’s the reason Clearing House is read by the 
52,000 bankers to whom it is mailed. 

That’s the reason, too, why advertising in Clear- 
ing House “pays out.” Bankers look to Clearing 
House for dependable information, whether it be in 
the editorial or advertising columns. 

Lowest rate per page per thousand circulation 
in the bank field. 


THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 


Bank on 


Clearing 
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man well, and that he had always 
claimed I had cheated him out of $200. 
They had considered the man honest, 
but they had decided that they would 
try to get at the bottom of the matter, 
They seemed convinced that I had 
told them a straight story, at least so 
they said. 

What is the explanation? Had I, in 
spite of my care, and in the face of a 
correct balance sheet, made a mistake? 
Had some of the money gone out of 
the open window? None was ever 
found on the street, so far as‘I ever 
heard. Or was the man trying {o 
cover up a shady transaction? 

Sometimes a mistake made by a 
bank will uncover a real heart tragedy. 
Among my customers was a Russian 
farmer named John Petrowsky. He 
came in one day and bought a draft for 
$300 to send to his son Henry, living 
twenty miles north of a small town in 
British Columbia. He had written thie 
son that he would send the money, so | 
simply enclosed the draft, with no com- 
ments, in a bank envelope. Three 
weeks later John Petrowsky was back, 
much worried. His son had not re- 
ceived the money. I found the dralt 
had been cashed and returned. Of 
course I immediately instituted in- 
quiries of the small bank in British 
Columbia, but before we could hear 
from them, John Petrowsky was back 
with another letter he could not read. 
We could not read it either and sent 
it to Kansas City. They could make 
nothing of it and forwarded it to New 
York. There it was translated for us. 
It was in one of the many -Russian 
dialects and was from an old father to 
son John who had, apparently, gone 
to the States some years earlier, and 
from whom he had not heard since. 
He thanked the boy for the money, 
told how he had spent it—some for 
food for the sick mother, some for 
chickens, some for a cow and a wagon. 
And then the father added that, much 
as they needed the money, they would 
rather have the son come back. Would 
he not come home before it was too 
late? It was signed Henry Petromsky. 
(Note the change of an “‘m”’ for a “‘w.’’) 

Through the bank in British Colum- 
bia we learned that this old man lived 
twenty miles south of their town and 
it developed that it was his habit to 
come in as often as possible, looking 
for the letter from the son who had left 
them. This bank took the cow and the 
wagon and the chickens and such other 
property as they could get to make up 
their own loss. I am sure the old fel- 
low actually thought that the long- 
looked-for letter had come at last and 
that the money was really meant for 
him. It would be easy to mistake a 
“‘w”’ for an “‘m”’ in script. 

ia what is the moral to this chain 
of reminiscences? First, he is a wise 
banker who admits his fallibility and 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


thus keeps himself on guard against his 
liability to make mistakes. Second, 
it should be the banker’s business to 
see that he makes as few mistakes as 
possible, for their effect may be very 
far-reaching. Take the old Russian 
father in British Columbia. What 
heart-breaking disillusion might have 
been spared him if that bank had 
looked into things a little more closely 
before cashing the draft. Humanity 
and money are two vital interests of 
this world and the banker cannot 
separate them if he would. 

It is one thing to know: it is another 
thing to know that you know. And 
it is still another thing to know that 
you know that you know. This is a 
wise saying and one that every banker 
should make his own. 


Back of the Merchants 


By HELEN BETHEA 


ANKERS of Memphis, Tennessee, 

recently came together and co-oper- 
ated with the merchants of the city 
to boost a sale celebration, called 
“Wednesday Bargain Day,” thereby 
promoting the feeling of returning 
prosperity which is so much needed 
throughout the South. 

Thirteen banks signed the advertise- 
ment which was not as conservative 
as bank advertisements usually are. 
Three figures which might have repre- 
sented peace, prosperity and happiness, 
were grouped about the copy which 
was printed in very large type. 

There were only six sentences. The 
first one congratulated the merchants 
on the celebration; the second one 
congratulated them on their unity of 
purpose and harmony of action; the 
third congratulated the people on the 
opportunity for bargains afforded 
them; the fourth pointed out that a 
concerted movement for prosperity 
would do more for the community 
than any other agency; the fifth 
congratulated the people on the return 
of better times and the sixth expressed 
the wish that the day would be both 
happy and prosperous for all citizens 
of Memphis. 

Merchants of the city voted to make 
the day an anniversary to be celebrated 
every year. 

The following Memphis banks co- 
operated: American Savings Bank and 
Trust Company, the Bank of Com- 
merce and Trust Company, the Central 
State National Bank, Columbia Sav- 
ings Bank, Commercial Bank and 
Trust Company, First National Bank, 
Guaranty Bank and Trust Company, 
Liberty Savings Bank and_ Trust 
Company, Madison Bank and Trust 
Company, Manhattan Savings Bank 
and Trust Company, National City 
Bank, North Memphis Savings Bank 
and Trust Company, Union and 
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Planters Bank and Trust Company. 


Increase 


Your Savings Business 


By offering the use of our 
Home Savings Banks. 


More than 6,000 Banks through- 
out America have in circulation 
a total of over 5,000,000 of these 


safes. 


The Recording Home Safe offers 
the best possible means of bring- 
ing savers to your Bank, of keep- 
ing them in contact with you, and 
of building up savings accounts. 


Your inquiries will be appreciated 
and promptly answered. 


AUTOMATIC 
RECORDING SAFE Co. 


159-NORTH: STATE -STREET 
CHICAGO 
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Paper Fundamentals 
Let no glib talker befog them for you 
When you buy paper—whether a thousand sheets or a 


thousand tons—let your own common sense plus a reali- 
zation of the following fundamentals guide you: 


Various papers serve various purposes: ‘\t would be 
as foolish to type an ordinary letter on parchment 
as to engrave a diploma on news-stock. Parsons 


é papers fill certain definite business needs efh- 
% ciently, economically. Hence, they are widely 
. used. Defendum Ledger is the largest selling 
2 ledger paper in the world. 

oN Sacrificing quality to price results in waste: (edger 
y work, both machine and hand, demands fine 
. paper. Good paper cannot be made at ‘‘cut 
prices.’” (Good paper, such as Parsons, prevents 
.. errors, saves time and preserves valuable records. 
‘ Parsons business papers are of the highest quality 
e’ —made to withstand the daily wear and tear of 
2 business handling. 


You yourself can test the quality of business papers: 
‘The seven Parsons tests, gladly sent on request, 
will enable you to do so. 


: Parsons ledger and bond papers meet the 
exacting needs of business. Sixty-eight years of paper- 
making have taught us exactly what these needs are and 
how to meet them. We recommend buff for ease on the 
eves. Send for the 7 Parsons tests. 


Parsons Paver Company - - -  Honyoxe, Mass. 


PARSONS 


DEFENDUM LEDGER PAPERS 


makers of 


Business Papers 


The Burroughs Clearing House 
Sells Advertiser’s Entire Output 


One mid-western concern* manufacturing a bank 
requisite spends all its advertising appropriation with 
The Burroughs Clearing House. 


Inquiries from this advertising result in orders 
that take the advertiser’s entire production. 


Any moral in that for you if you are selling in 
the bank market? 


The Burroughs Clearing House, Detroit, Michigan 


*Name will be supplied advertisers upon request. 
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Costs to Operate—This Year 
and Next 


(Continued from page 7) 


connection with demand interest,which 
in many banks is payable quarterly. 
The final result perhaps would not 
show such a great variation from ihe 
estimate, but the monthly figurs, 
unless adjustments are made, will show 
in certain months of the year a markod 
difference between the actual resu ts 
and the estimate. 

For the six months ending June | 0), 
1922, the actual income of this bak 
exceeded the estimated income $1,1 )0 
and the actual expense fell below { \e 
estimated expense $400. So it is 
apparent that the proposition of p -- 
paring income and expense estima’ 
is one which merits the considerati in 
of every banker. . 

Concerning Budgetary Control of | r- 
penses: As a general rule budg: ts 
have not been associated with bak 
accounting systems. They have be: 
and still are, perhaps, in many ban <s 
regarded as involving great masses otf 
unnecessary figures and records. Tie 
results to be accomplished throu::h 
budgetary control are quite generaliy 
understood. They may be grouped 
under the following classes: 

(1) Proper control of expenii- 
tures—(a) by requiring the prepara- 
tion of an estimate of the expenditures 
during the next budget period; (b) hy 
requiring that these estimates be sul- 
mitted to the management committee; 
(c) by prohibiting any expenditure in 
excess of estimates without the per- 
mission of the management committee; 
(d) by requiring monthly reports 
showing a comparison between the 
actual and the estimated expenditures 
for the month. 

(2) Formulation of what may be 
termed a financial program; (a) by 
estimating the income for the budget 
period based on the classification of the 
income-producing accounts; (b) by the 
preparation of a statement of the esti- 
mated income and expense showing 
the anticipated profit from direct 
banking operations (Net Operating 
Profit). 

(3) Formulation of plans and poll- 
cies which will make possible the 
attainment of the estimated results as 
shown by the statements mentioned 
in the preceding paragraphs. 

The limitations of budgetary contro! 
may be stated briefly as follows: 

(1) The budgetary program  ad- 
mittedly is based on estimates ani 
consequently can not be _ entirely 
accurate. They can not be followed 
arbitrarily. Provision should be made 
for a revision of the estimates of both 
income and expense when the actual 
result shows a variation from the 
estimated result. 
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to be a substitute for administration 


and management. It should not de- 
prive the executives of any necessary 
freedom of action essential to sound 
yel progressive management. 

(3) Budgetary control in banks 
can not be perfected over night, as the 
procedure called for is new to those 
executives as a general rule. Too much 
should not be expected at the be- 
ginning. 

The first step in preparing the 
gneral expense budget is to make a 
classification of the various expenses 
so that it will be possible to locate 
readily any difference between the 
budget allowance and the actual 
e penditures. The next step is to esti- 
nate carefully the probable expendi- 
t.res under each classification, either 
by obtaining departmental estimates, 
a, above mentioned, or by having the 
r.anagement committee or executives 
place their estimate on the various 
expenses for the ensuing period. 

After this has been done, the various 
expense estimates, duly approved, 
siould be entered on an appropriation 
sneet (Fig. 4) in pencil. The appro- 
priation sheet may be made by using 
some 14-column analysis paper. The 
months of the year may be shown 
along the left-hand side of the sheet 
and the various items of expense, 
designated by numbers, shown across 
the sheet to the right. The numbers 
shown in Fig. 4 are the same as those 
shown in Fig. 2 and take the place of 
names to designate each expense 
account. 

The purpose of preparing the appro- 
priation sheet in pencil is to permit 
revision of figures from time to time 
during the year, either to provide for 
additional appropriations or to antici- 
pate deferred expenditure of some 
appropriation, possibly for advertising, 
until a later month—requiring that 
the appropriation be carried along un- 
til such time as the expenditure 
actually takes place. The amounts 
should be distributed as well as pos- 
sible over the probable months the 
expenditures will take place, with a 
notation on the budget to “carry 
along’’—that is, to carry it along as 
an appropriation until required. As 
soon as a month is closed, the appro- 
priations applicable to that month are 
entered in ink. 

Each month the appropriations are 
carried from the appropriation sheet 
to the expense statement (Fig. 3) and 
entered opposite the actual expendi- 
tures as shown for each item in the 
classification. 

The expense statements (Fig. 3) are 
divided into a monthly statement and 
a cumulative statement from January 

1 to the end of the month just closed. 
In Fig. 3 a regular monthly expense 
statement is used with the heading of 


Quickly and Surely Counting 
and Wrapping the Day’s Coins 


Forty-one 


The Crimping 
Device Insures 
Every Package 


Here is a coin counting and wrapping machine that every 
bank will find profitable. 


It has thoroughly proved itself a highly profitable banking 
investment, saving 95 per cent of the time and labor of 
handling coins, and insuring the contents of every 
wrapper. 


And, of course, it is equipped with an attachment so that 
2500 coins — pennies, nickels, dimes or quarters— can be 
counted directly into bags. 


It is absolutely accurate — can’t make a mistake — easy and 
simple to operate, and is built to last for many years. 


Motor driven, to start or stop its operation, all you have 
to do is press a button. There are no chains or belts, 


being a Sattley, it is built to give years of uninterrupted 
service. 


And this machine is so light it can easily be moved from 
cage to cage, or desk to desk. 


The motor-driven crimping device not only wraps the coins 
in a small fraction of the time otherwise required, it . 
insures the contents of every wrapper. : 


This remarkable machine may be leased with- full service, 
or purchased outright. The cost is very moderate. 


It is covered 100% by the rigid guarantee of the Sattley 
Company, pioneers in machines for counting, sorting and 
wrapping coins. 


Sattley machines are ‘‘standard equipment”’ in banks, in- 
cluding Federal Reserve branches, traction companies, etc., 3 
throughout the country. They insure absolute accuracy, and 
quickly pay for themselves in the time and labor savings they 
make possible. There is a size manufactured for every need. 


Te SATTLEY COMPANY 


3246 EAST WOODBRIDGE STREET DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


THE SATTLEY COMPANY, 
3246 East Woodbridge St., 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Gentlemen— Please send me, without 


obligation of course, prices and further in- Address - 
formation regarding Sattley coin sorting 
‘and counting machines. City 
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it is a source of 
satisfaction and a 
measure of pro- 
tection to know 
that the bond 
house you deal 
with has made a 7~# 

thorough and reli- 
able investigation 


SHORT TERM 


Pb OF ISSUE MATURITY 
1 Light & T t & Traction Co. 
6 6% Gold Notes........... 5/1/1925 
& Com 
10-Year Conventile Gold 


Associated Simmons Hardware Co’s 

5-Year 7% Secured Gold Notes. . a 
Cohoes Power & Light Corporatio 

First Mortgage 6° Gold Bonds. . any 1/1929 
Government of the Argentine Nation 


2/1/1927 
Government of Switzerland 

5%% Gold Bonds............... 8/1/1929 
Kansas Citv Terminal Railwa 


5-Year 6% Secured Gold Nos .11/15/1923 
Laclede Gas Light Co. (St. Louis, Mo.) 

First Mtge. Coll. & Ref. 10-Year 

7% Gold Bonds, Series “*A”’..... 1/1/1929 


Morris & Company 

74% 10-Year Sinking Fund Gold 

9/1/1930 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

5-Year 7% Convertible Gold 


Vermont Hydro-Electric Corporation 

First ahosypnee 6% Gold Bonds, 

10/1/1929 
West-Penn Compan 


3-Year 6% Gola D a =o 6/15/1925 


When Buying Bonds 
for Your Bank— 


before identifying itself with the 


issues which it offers. 


The following issues ar2 representative of our offerings: 


Current quotations and circulars completely descriptive 
of any of the above will be supplied upon request 


Because of the 
breadth of its facil- 
ities andexperience, 
Halsey, Stuart & 
Co.’s endorsement 
of a bond issue has 
an accepted value 
which simplifies 
the responsibility 
of bank athens who select bonds 
for investment of bank funds. 


LONG TERM 


NAME OF ISSUE MATURITY 
Central Indiana Power Compan 
First Mortgage Coll. @ Rel. 6%, 6% 
Gold Bonds, Series“*A”’......... 7/1/1947 


Commonwealth Edison Com 

First Mortgage Gold . 6/1/1943 
Cudahy Packing Compan 

First Mortgage 5°% Gold 
Denver Gas & F lectric Light Co. 

First & Refunding Mige. Sinking 

Fund 5°%% Gold Bonds............ 5/1/1951 
Detroit City Gas Com 

= Mortgage 6% Go id Bonds, 


. 12/1/1946 


Ges & Fuel Compan 
First 8 Ref. Conv. 15- year 186% 

Gold Bonds, Series “ 
Kansas & Ries Co. 

First @ Ref. Mtge. 25- -Year 7%% 

Gold Bonds, Series “C” ....... 11/1'1946 
Metropolitan Edison Company 

First and Ref. Mortgage 6% Gold 

2/1/1952 
Northern Indiana Gas & Electric Co. 

First Lien gad Mortgage 

6% Gold Bo 
Pacific Gas & ah Company 

General and Refunding Mortgage 

Public Service Co. of Northern Ills. 

First Lien and Ref. Mortysse 

Gold Bonds, Series ** 
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HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
209 S. La od Street 


14 Wall Street 


DETR MILWAUKEE 
Ford 


Ist Wis. Nat’l Bk. Bldg. Security Building Metropolitan Bk. Bidg. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
10 Post Office Sq. Land Title Building 
ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 


Or, how many in New York, or Califor- 
nia, or Texas.or New Hampshire, or Illinois? 

This questlon is as‘ced us, every once in 
a while, by a concern selling in the bank 
market and which wishes to concentrate 
on a given area. 

The answer is simple— 

“All of ’em.” 

“All of ’em”’—whether in Iowa, Maine, 
Florida, Michigan or Kansas. 


‘“‘How Many Banks in Iowa Does 
Clearing House Reach?’’ 


The Burroughs Clearing House is the 
only magazine reaching one or more senior 
officers of every bank in the United States 
and Canada. 

Use it either for concentration or to 
blanket the market. 

And at the lowest rate per page per 
thousand circulation in either case! 

The detailed facts await your examina- 
tion. 


THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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“Budget Memorandum” instead oj 
“Last Year.”” The last two columns 
provide for a comparison of the actual 
expenses for the month and period’ 
with the amounts budgeted, as ex- 
plained above. Should the budge 
exceed its limit during one month it 
shows the amount that exists fo: 
making up the deficit in a following 
month. In other words, when th: 
expense budget is computed unles: 
additional appropriations are mad 
the amounts opposite the expens: 
items are shown from month to month 
and accumulated, together with th: 
amounts as appropriated. 

There is no need of budgeting thos: 
expenses that are fixed by policy or, in 
amount, are beyond direct daily con 
trol. Such expenses are rent, officers 
salaries, postage, light, heat, taxes. 
examinations, fidelity bonds, direc 
tors’ and committee fees, etc. How 
ever, these items, together with those 
which make up the general expense 
classification, should be shown in the 
total (Fig. 2) and also in the fina! 
statement in order to show the income 
and expense estimate and the antici- 
pated net operating profit (Fig. 1). 

The two most important points o! 
the budget idea are to estimate care- 
fully all expenses with a view of re- 
ducing them, and to keep within such 
estimates. The greatest value in « 
budget system, therefore, lies in the 
fact that it affords the opportunity for 
executive approval of expenses before 
they occur, not after, and when the 
various departments prepare a budget. 
it tends to place the responsibility 
upon each department manager indi- 
vidually to promote economy and 
efficiency. In banks not operating « 
departmental budget, the executives 
are informed each month as to what 
amount has been expended and for what 
purpose and the relation of actual ex- 
penses to the amounts estimated or ap- 
propriated at the beginning of the year. 

The budget system, coupled with an 
estimate of the income and expense 
for the year, is really very simple. 
It is effective in indicating the probable 
income and expense before expenses 
are incurred, instead of giving an 
unsatisfactory review of them after 
the year is closed. The system, almost 
invariably, will promote economies 
which can not, of course, be made 
January 1 for the entire year, but 
must be practiced daily. 


Automatic Saving 


N AUTOMATIC saving plan is in 

effect in the City Bank Club of 
the National City Bank, New York. 
to increase the totals in the club’s 
Investment Fund. The members sign 
agreements permitting deduction of 
definite amounts from their salaries 
each pay day. A receipt for the 
amount goes into the pay envelope. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 
John’s Crook Detector 


(Continued from page 20) 


lied John. ‘““The detector only registers 
when a psychic disturbance sends out 
it waves. But we might try it. I will 
turn the switch. There—now, just 
turn the check over on its face on 
the oblong space, and write your 
name and the amount right over the 
bull’s-eye.”” 

Miss Rose started for the customers’ 
desk for a pen. 

“With this pencil,” cautioned John, 
“it bears down harder.” 

Miss Rose’s hand shook a little as 
she started to write. Thenshe stopped, 
her eyes fascinated by the little black 
hand on the dial. It had crept to 100 
per cent and froze. 

“Why! what’s this?” exclaimed John, 
“have you opened an account? Itcan’t 
be right! Let me look at the ledger.” 

“Oh, Mr. John! No! No!’ Her 
big brown eyes were full of startled 
golden lights. “It is right, Mr. John. 
| did open an account.” She put her 
fingers nervously to her lips and looked 
at John in awe. Then she hurried out 
of the bank. 

That afternoon John saw Miss Rose 
whispering to Willie Dexter. Willie’s 
mouth was open, and his pale blue eyes 
had a ghostly, graveyard look. It was 
John’s guess that Willie would let the 
detector alone. Its psychic influence 
had looked on him with a little too 
mystic an eye. 

During the installation of the detector 
and its trial, Director Clutchbill had not 
put in an appearance. Mr. Clutchbill 
dipped in real estate whenever the 
stakes warranted it, and the spring of 
the year is always a fretful season for 
transfers. Rumor had it that Director 
Clutchbill’s brother was visiting him 
from a neighboring town in the state 
with a view of buying a house and 
locating in Ferndale. John had not seen 
Director Clutchbill with anyone. Ap- 
parently the brother was on a flying 
trip, and they were giving their 
undivided attention to the choice of a 
property in the village. Some eight 
years before, John remembered Director 
Clutchbill had led a lean stranger with 
whiskers into the bank and introduced 
the man as his brother, Silas Clutchbill. 

It can not, then, be held up against 
John because he was suspicious when 2 
stocky man with a smooth beaming face 
raced into the bank at 2:59 p. m. the 
following Wednesday and demanded 
$200 on a personal check drawn on a 
bank at a distant point in the state. 

“I’m Director Clutchbill’s brother,” 
puffed the man like a deacon at achurch 
sociable. ‘“‘He said you’d remember me 

~got to take the 3 o’clock train home — 
let me have the $200 in twenties.” 

If there was one kind of human being 
John was suspicious of, it was a man 
with a check in his hand who has got to 


Forty-three 


The Underscoring is Ours— 


of 


Bank 
Advertising 
That Pays 


The Union Ser- 
vice of Bank 
Advertising is 
flexible, aggres- 


It’s the only 
sive—and a busi thing we could add 
to this letter about the 


And the high opinion of it that is he!ld by the Anthracite Trust Company 
of Scranton. Yet this experience is but the echo of the experience of 
thousands of other banks large and small. All Banks find that it 
eliminates errors, simplifies work and CUTS COSTS. Your Bank Needs 
It. We'll be glad to send you information if you will write—NOW. 


THE UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS CO. 


Things for Banks’ Lancaster, Penna. 
CANADIAN. DistRipuToRS: Business SyYsTeMs, LIMITED, ‘TORONTO 


BALTIMORE— 


Save is closer by rail to the West than any 


. other eastern city. Take advantage of 
Collection our services and save collection time. 
Time 


Continuous service. Par Collections. 


Drovers & MEcHANICs NATIONAL BANK 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Forty-four 


FLEXLUME SIGNS 


Carry the Bank’s 


Message to the Crowds 


LEXLUME Electric 
Signs combine dig- 
nity and display—raised, 
snow-white glass letters 


with the lights behind 


them. They are day 
signs as well as night signs. They have 
greatest reading distance, lowest upkeep 
cost, most artistic designs. 

Let us send you a sketch showing a Flexlume 

to meet the particular needs of your building 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 


27 KAIL STREET, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
FLEXLUME—Electric Signs Made Only by 


The Flexlume Sign Company 


Buyer — Seller — 
Banker 


Because of its connec- 
tions, experience, and 
the high degree of effi- 
ciency it has acquired in 
handling B/L drafts, the 
“U& P” is in a position 
to render buyer, seller, 
and banker prompt and 
satisfactory collection 
service. 


Route your items through the 


Union & PLANTERS 
Bank & Trust 


ComMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Thousands of Banks 


for years have been using 
COLEMAN TIME-SAVER 
CHECK AND DEPOSIT 
TRAYS in their bookkeeping 
departments with their posting 
and bookkeeping machines, 
to their entire satisfaction, as 
is evidenced by their repeat 
orders when in need of addi- 
tional equipment in our line. 


Separate compartments for posted 
and unposted items. 


. For checks not posted. 

. For checks posted. 

For deposit tickets not posted. 
. For deposit tickets posted. 

. Space for fingering checks 
while posting. 


PRICE— $8.50 each, net, 
f. o. b., Detroit, Michigan 


Coleman Time-Saver Company 
1014 Dime Bank Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 


ADVERTISING 
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THE BURROUGHS 


catch a train. And this man was 
playing himself off as Clutchbill’s 
brother. It was a good dodge. 

““We have to use the usual caution,” 
explained John softly and easily. 
“Perhaps Mr. Clutchbill, who is our 
director, is waiting for you out on the 
street.” 

“‘He’s guarding my bagat thestation. 
I was in here once—I remember you 
—you remember me. Look close. | 
was wearing a beard then, but—it’. 
all right—let me have the money 
I’d get my brother but the train’s du. 
now.” The man was dancing back anc 
forth on each foot like a pea on a ho: 
shovel. 

John stood back of the payin» 
window, suspicion hanging in a brida: 
veil from his brows. Willie Dexter hac 
dropped his pen, and sat immovable 
Where Miss Rose had been in front o 
a machine running off a bunch o 
checks, there seemed now to be a pai. 
of wide brown eyes swimming in a se: 
of expectancy. Why didn’t John tr 
the detector? 

Suddenly John leaned forward anc 
held the man with his eye. ““Would you 
be willing to leave the decision to the 
Bankers’ Detector? I warn you it i 
psycho-electrically accurate.” 

“Where is he?” asked the man. 
anxiously. “I’m honest; no man can 
lay a hand on me.” 

“It’s an instrument, sir. It hies 
before you,” said John, placing « 
finger on the dial of the dismantled 
alarm clock peering brightly up from 
beneath the glass counter. 

“I won’t do it!” declared the 
stranger with a frown. He had be- 
come suddenly less violent. 

“Don’t be afraid, sir. You are 
among friends, inquisitive though they 
are oblige to be. Place your checkd 
over the bull’s-eye on the oblong be- 
fore you and write your name and the 
amount with this pencil on the back of! 
the check. Watch the hand on the 
dial, and think only of what you are 
doing.” 

With a flying look at the clock high 
up on the wall back of John, the man 
pounced on the pencil, laid the check 
on its back on the bull’s-eye, and 
wrote hurriedly. 

The little black hand crept around 
the dial to ‘“O” with businesslike 
crispness. John, with his finger on 
the wire, made the black hand flutter 
and tremble over the “‘O” as though it 
were alive with electricity. 

“I am sorry, sir,” stated John in a 
voice seasoned with diplomatic sym- 
pathy. 

The man with the smooth face 
stood with frozen eyes on the little 
black hand hovering over the “O.” 
Suddenly he snatched his check off the 
bull’s-eye toward him. The black 
hand jumped backward off the “O.” 
The stranger took off his hat and 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


wiped his brow. He examined John | 
with a wild look. 

On that instant the door burst open. | 
Director Clutchbill stood in the room. 

“Hurry, Silas!’ he yelled, “the 
train’s just whistled down by the sand- 
cut.” 

Silas took off his hat and wiped all 
of his head this time. 
though his subconscious mind was 


It seemed as | 


oozing out with all its hidden secrets. | 


John looked at Director Clutchbill 
and shrunk to his smallest size. So 
this was Clutchbill’s brother, sure 
enough, and after all! 

And Director Clutchbill had read 
the truth. 
h thundered. 
You ought to remembered him!’’ 

Clutchbill’s brother lifted a feeble 
hind. He winked twice and swallowed 
oice. “‘He’s right—the detector told 


the truth—I ain’t got a cent in my | 
account at home—I was goin’ to beat | 


t! is $200 check back, and —and make it 
good!” 


| 


“Give him the money!” | 
“He’s my brother! 


All of John’s blood rushed from his | 


head to his feet and back again. 
looked down at the Bankers’ Psycho- 
Detector. It seemed to wink at him, 
and he turned his face. 

“Say—say, what'll you sell that 


thing for?” asked Clutchbill’s brother, | 


peering through the wicket at John. 
Director Clutchbill, himself, broke 
the silence. His voice was thick with 
inward turmoil as he spoke to John. 
“Give him $25 to get home on, and 
charge it to my account. Don’t sell 
him the Detector. 
look it over yet, but I’m good and sure 
it ain’t strong enough to bear up under 
the personal strain Silas, himself 
would give it in his home bank.” 


Their Names Written 
There 


I ain’t had time to | 


He | 


O DISPOSE of a surplus of folders, | 


after preparing his regular mailing 
list, W. H. Neal, assistant cashier of the 
Charlotte National Bank, Charlotte, 
N. C., selected from the city directory 
a list of 475 names of young men. He 
addressed a letter accompanied by a 
return post card worded: 
any obligation on my part, please send 


me your series of short talks on busi- | 


ness success.” 

A check revealed that 425 of the 475 
letters were delivered. Of this num- 
ber 100 post cards came back signed. 
Several of the men addressed wrote 
letters thanking the bank for the series 
and a few came in to thank Mr. Neal. 

The Bankers Trust Company, of 
Denver, disposed of surplus advertis- 
ing matter by putting it into packages 
labeled ‘“‘Money Saving Outfit.” It 
consisted of a money saving port- 
folio, a household budget book, a 
savings bank book and a _ booklet 
“How To Save Money.” 


“Without 


When your shipment goes overseas 


ALUABLE goods are sent 

overseas to a distant foreign 
customer you may never meet; to 
one whose business integrity is 
known to you only by good report. 
Hazardous? Not as commerce is 
organized to-day for safety, ac- 
curacy and speed. 


Before the sale, you may have 
enlisted the help of this bank in 
locating desirable markets. 
After opening negotiations 
abroad, you request a report 
upon the reliability of prospec- 
tive customers. Cables click; 
our direct representative 
investigates and submits 
credit data. 


Correspondence is 
invited 


of BOSTON 


Boston offers your shipment the 
advantages of a shorter sea trip, 
favorable rates, and excellent port 
facilities for handling. Three im- 
portant railroads have terminals at 
the docks. Upon arrival of goods 
here, The National Shawmut Bank 
supervises handling, insurance and 
forwarding. 


In the numerous details of 
establishing new foreign con- 
tacts, transmitting documents, 
collecting and remitting 
promptly, there is ample oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate that a 

bank widely experienced in 

export and import commerce 
is a decidedly helpful ally. 


Capital and Surplus 
$20,000,000 


Christmas Savings 
Club Banks 


entirely new. regular oval 
style but made of heavy tin, beautifully 
lithographed in colors with Christmas scene 
showing Santa Claus leaving fireplace and 
driving away with his reindeer team. 
Removable plug in the bottom carries your 
bank name. Priced low in lots of one 
thousand. Ideal for generous Christmas 
distribution. 


Marshall Bldg. 


Write for Sample—then tell us how many thousand you can use. 


THE MARTIN COMPANY 
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Cleveland, Ohio 
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It Costs No More To Know 
What You Buy 


IS the paper in your customers’ monthly state- 
ments and other printed forms that eitheraccelerates 
or slows up your production in your Bookkeeping 

and Statement Department. Then why not know the kind 
of paper that goes into such printed forms? It not only 
can be done, but it is the easiest thing in the world todo it. 


LEDGER 


The way to do it is to try out inexpensive Economic Ledger, 
see whether the paper is what you want for your inexpensive 
forms, then when you purchase these forms, have your printers 
furnish the printing on the paper you want. Economic Ledger 
takes typewriting and pen equally well. It is distributed 
nationally, and is a standard product with a double guaran- 
tee: that of the manufacturer and that of the distributor. 


Me 


Send for Economic Ledger ae book showing 
White, Blue and Buff; and for test sheets 


CROCKER-McELWAIn ComMPpANyYy 


Manufacturers 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


CROCKER-McELWAIN COMPANY 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Please send sample book of Economic Ledger, and 25 sheets of Buff size 
12 x 12 for test purposes. 


BUSINESS Blankets the Business Field 


There are approximately 1,500,000 “‘going’’ business enterprises in the 


United States. 
4 manufacturers 
BUSINESS delivers one i) 2 wholesalers 
copy monthly to every 20 retailers 
5 general enterprises 


If that doesn’t blanket the business field please tell us what adver- 
tising medium does. 


Hand-picked circulation of 160,000 executives. 
The rate is unusually low. 


BUSINESS =: : 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE BURROUGHS 
The Honor Roll of Achievement 


(Continued from page 11) 


sketches disclose many fine examples 
of industry and perseverance. 

Naturally, New York, the country’s 
financial center, scores heavily in its 
entries of bankers. Space does not 
permit mentioning all of them but of 
course the list includes such men as 
George F. Baker, J. P. Morgan, Otto 
H. Kahn, Seward Prosser, James S. 
Alexander, Charles H. Sabin, Thomiis 
Lamont, Gates W. McGarrah, Franc's 
L. Hine, A. H. Wiggin, James 1). 
Perkins, Alvin W. Krech, Richard 
Delafield, E. C. Delafield, and Clarence 
H. Kelsey. Mr. Alexander started xs 
a clerk in the National Bank of Con - 
merce in 1885, and since 1911 he his 
been president of the institution. 

In Chicago there are two pairs o! 
brothers who easily take their place 
in the financial Hall of Fame: George 
M. Reynolds, chairman of the boar«, 
and Arthur Reynolds, president, re- 
spectively, of the Continental and 
Commercial Banks. Born in a sma|l 
town in Iowa, these two brothers have 
long worked together and are now zt 
the head of the biggest financial insti- 
tution in the country outside of New 
York. James B. Forgan, chairman of 
the board of the First National Bank, 
and David R. Forgan, president of 
the National City Bank, are the 
other brothers referred to. They were 
both born in St. Andrews, Scotland, 
and came to the United States via 
Canada. 

Another family group is that in 
Pittsburgh headed by Andrew W. 
Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury. 
Sketches are also given of his two 
brothers, James R. and Richard B. 

The outstanding figure in Cleveland 
is Frederick H. Goff, president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, who 
founded the Cleveland Foundation on 
January 2, 1914. 

Richmond is represented, among 
others, by Thomas B. McAdams, 
president. of the -American- Bankers 
Association. 

A man who has been a bank presi- 
dent for forty-two years is Andrew 
J. Frame of Waukesha, Wis. He 
started in as office boy with the Wau- 
kesha Co. Bank in 1862, and became 
president of the Waukesha National 
Bank in 1880. He has delivered 
three addresses before the American 
Bankers Association and has spoken 
before bankers’ conventions in many 
states. He is “an opponent of postal 
savings banks, insurance of bank de- 
posits, branch banking, asset currency. 
and the single tax theory.” 

Taken at random and without any 
attempt to cover the ground com- 
pletely, here are a few of the interest- 
ing bankers whose sketches are found 
in the new “Who’s Who”’: 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Gen. Charles G. Dawes, financier, 
former director of the federal budget 
system, Central Trust Company of 
Chicago, Illinois. 

John A. Cavanagh, president of 
Des Moines National Bank. 

Peter W. Goebel, Kansas City, 
former president of the American 
Bankers Association. 

Alexander Brown, Baltimore, for the 
past thirty-two years president of 
Alexander Brown & Sons, founded by 
his great-grandfather in 1800, and 
B. H. Griswold, Jr., now the active 
head of the firm. 

Charles E. Rogerson, president of 
the Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Com- 
pany, and at the head of the Perma- 
nent Charity Fund. 

John W. Staley, president of the 
Peoples State Bank, Detroit. 

Edward W. Decker, Minneapolis, 
president of the Northwestern National 
Kank and of the Minnesota Loan & 
rust Company. 

John G. Lonsdale, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. 
\ouis. 

Oliver C. Fuller, Milwaukee, presi- 
dent of the First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee. 

Levi L. Rue, president of the Phila- 
delphia National Bank. 

Festus J. Wade, president of the 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis. 

William P. G. Harding, Birming- 
ham, Ala., Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

Joseph F. Sartori, president of the 
Security Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles. 

A. P. Giannini, San _ Francisco, 
founder and president of the Bank of 
Italy. 

John J. Mitchell, president of the 
lllmois Trust & Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago, entered its employ in 1873 as a 
messenger boy. 

John R. Mitchell, former St. Paul 
banker, who is now at Washington as 
a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Robert G. Rhett, financier, former 
mayor of Charleston, S. C., and 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 

William H. Kniffin, vice-president 
of the Bank of Rockville Centre, Long 
Island, N. Y., is the author of several 
well-known books on practical banking. 

Ellis Parker Butler, author of “Pigs 
is Pigs,” is a director of the Flushing, 
(N. Y.) National Bank. 

Dr. John Willis Baer, vice-president 
of the Los Angeles Trust & Savings 
Bank and director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank, San Francisco, lives at 
Pasadena. He was formerly secretary 


of the World’s Young Peoples Society 
of Christian Endeavor and has been 
Moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
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THE SORTER 


Send for These Machines 
on Approval Today 
NO COST 


Electrically Operated 


NO OBLIGATION 


Accurately Sort and Count Coins 


1,200 Per Minute 
72,000 Per Hour 


LOWEST PRICES ON THE MARKET 
GREAT TIME AND LABOR SAVERS 

BIG DIVIDEND EARNERS 

OFTEN SAVES SALARY OF AN ASSISTANT 


PROVES THEIR EARNING POWER BEFORE 
YOU ARE ASKED TO BUY 


— Cuts Cost 95% 


THE 


Jorgensen Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Coin Handling Machines 


122 West Jefferson Ave. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


States. 


No Reaching — 
Leaves Fingers Free 


Quickest, Handiest, Cleanest 
way for bookkeeping 
machine posting, han- 
dling papers, feeding 
presses. Consists of felt 
pad mounted on water 
reservoir which fits snugly in 
hollow of palm. Made of nickel 
silver and will last for years. Sent post- 
paid for 75c each; 6 for $4; 12 for $7.20; 
Gold plated, $2.50. 

Money back if not satisfied. 


Ever Ready Finger Moistener Co. 
1051 W. 7th St. St. Paul, Minn. 
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MOORE’S 


LOOSE LEAF 


SYSTEM 


In use in more than 200,000 offices 
Our FREE Book 
MOORE’S MODERN METHODS 


is a practical book of 144 pages of in- 
formation of great value to every one 
interested in office, factory, store, bank 
or outdoor record keeping. Illustrates 
and describes 40 different forms for short 
cuts in Loose Leaf Records of all kinds. 


This Book FREE jis on 


your business letter- 
head. Write now for your copy. 

JOHN C. MOORE CORPORATION 
2031 Stone Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
Manufacturers of Loose Leaf and 
Bound Record Keeping 

ices 


| HAVE A MESSAGE 
FOR SMALL BANKS 
THAT WANT TO GROW BIG 


M* message is for the managing 
officer desirous of producing re- 
sults that please stockholders, and 
wishing to see his responsibilities and 
his bank grow commensurately with 
the size, population, wealth and ac- 
tivities of the community it serves. 

Your request for this message—incurring 
no obligation—may mark an important turn- 


img point in your career and that of the 
institution you manage. 


Ask me tod 


for my long, personal letter on 
‘Making Bricks 


ithout Straw. 


S. REID WARREN 


Bank and Trust Company Publicity 
LANSDOWNE, PA. 


‘ranch Managers Wanted 


Write EX co. 
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The Case Against Negligence 
and Unclean Hands 
(Continued from page 14) 


unregistered envelope, then I don’t 
know the meaning of the word.” the 
customer broke in. 

“The difficulty from your standpoint 
is simply this,” the cashier went op, 
“that in this case the bank derived no 
benefit whatever from the sale of the 
bonds. We charged no commission. 
It was purely for your accommodation. 
In other words, and legally speaking, 
the bank is merely a ‘gratuitous bailee’ 
and answerable for gross negligence 
only.” 

“Well, I don’t care what kind of a 
bailee you were, that wouldn’t author- 
ize you to go out and dump my good 
Liberty bonds in the first garbage can 
you came to, and I’ll spend the par 
value of one of those bonds to see 
what the courts’ll say in this partic- 
ular case,” the customer declared. 

““And the bank’ll spend the face of 
the other one fighting you,” was the 
smiling retort. 

This little incident may appear 
somewhat fanciful, but the exact 
point arose in the recent case of Na- 
tional Bank vs. Ratcliff, decided by the 
Texas Court of Appeals and reported 
in 238 Southwestern Reporter, 362, 
where the Court decided in favor of the 
customer, and held that the bank was 
not a mere “gratuitous bailee,”’ an- 
swerable for “gross negligence” only, 
but the bank was liable for ordinary 
negligence in failing to register the 
bonds, as the bank benefited from the 
transaction by having the proceeds of 
the »onds deposited in the customer’s 
account in the bank when sold, and 
the mere fact that the proceeds could 
be withdrawn at any time did not 
change the legal rule. 

The Court also held that the failure 
of the bank to register the bonds was 
sufficient evidence of ordinary negli- 
gence to render it liable. 

“The cashier frankly stated that he 
was careful to instruct the stenog- 
rapher to register the letter containing 
these bonds, and that he knew that it 
was unsafe to send bonds of this 
character and of such large denomina- 
tion through the open mail. It is, of 
course, unfortunate that the bank has 
to be responsible for this loss, after 
its cashier had been careful to instruct 
that these bonds should be registered, 
but under the law the bank is respon- 
sible for the act of the stenographer in 
failing to comply with these instruc- 
tions,” says the Court in conclusion. 


ERE’S another case involving un- 
clean hands in frenzied banking. 
The cashier of the Snow Bank called 
the city treasurer into his private office. 
““You’ve got $100,000 of city money 
deposited in the Snow Bank in your 


THE BURROUGHS 


YOUR 
OBLIGATION 
TO YOUR 
DEPOSITOR 


HEN your customer 

constitutes you his 
agent in the collection of 
his checks and drafts, your 
mutual interests demand 
that you make use of the 
best and cheapest facilities 
available. 


The best, as well as the 
least expensive in this con- 
nection, is not a mere mat- 
ter of opinion. 


Our 24-hour Transit De- 
partment precludes the loss 
of time in converting col- 
lections into cash. 


We receive all items at par 
and make no charge for 
telegraphic transfers. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 
“BANK 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Signs that will identify your institution in 
a pleasing and impressive manner. That 
are easy to read, do not tarnish and require 
no polishing. Thousands of Banks are using 
our Chipped Gold Signs and every one will 
testify to their superiority in elegance, 
character and legibility. 
Our Book ‘‘Bank Signs’’ Sent Free 

RAWSON & EVANS CO., “gion 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


name as treasurer,” the cashier sug- 
gested. “Now, why not change it 
over in your individual name? Then the 
interest will acrue to you and not to 
the city. It’s none of my affairs, but 
1 thought Id tip you off.” 

“It’s certainly one great little idea,” 
the treasurer agreed—and the account 
was transferred as suggested. 

\ few years later the treasurer com- 
muned with his own great mind. 

“I’ve had the interest on the city 
money for three years or more. and it’s 
been a plum well worth picking off the 
tre:,”’ he decided, the Snow 
Baak’s going to fail and it’s so shaky 
nov that I can’t get the money out, 
bu: I’ll change it back to a public ac- 
count in my name as city treasurer.” 

‘{alf an hour later the account was 
transferred back into the name of the 
cit. treasurer. A few days later the 
bank closed its doors, and then the city 
ste ped in. 

~The deposit is public money and 
yor stockholders are liable according 
to ‘he law of the state,” the city argued 
—. nd argued correctly. 

Suppose, however, that the trea- 
suier pays over to the city the amount 
of ‘he deposit. 

“TI don’t want the city to lose any- 
thing, and I’ll fight the question out 
with the bank,” he says. 

Then when the treasurer goes after 
the stockholders of the defunct bank 
they refuse to pay. 

‘We owe you nothing personally,” 
the shareholders argue. 

“Yes, but the bank had public 
money in my name, and the stockhol- 
ders are liable to pay the city for it.” 

‘Admitted, but you’re not the city.” 

“No, but I paid the city’s claim 
which it could have collected from you 
stockholders, and now I stand in the 
city’s shoes as far as making you stock- 
holders pay up is concerned.” 

This sounds reasonable, but in a 
recent case on the point the Arkansas 
Supreme Court decided against the 
treasurer on the ground that by his 
manipulation of the account from pub- 
lic to private and back to public again, 
the treasurer had lost his right of sub- 
rogation—in other words, he came into 
court: “with unclean hands” and was 
not entitled to the relief sought. 

“The deposit stood as an individual 


‘one until the bank became insolvent, 


and the treasurer then, for the sole 
purpose of imposing liability on the 
stockholders, entered into an agree- 
ment with the cashier for the change of 
the nature of the deposit. It was too 
late for him to do that after having 
accepted the benefits of the deposit as 
an individual one, and it would not be 
in accordance with the principles of 
natural justice to permit him to shift 
the deposit at that time so as to impose 
a liability on the stockholders,” said 
the Court. 
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Results Before Remuneration 


WE accept no compensation until we have 
secured for your bank tangible results 
in the form of desirable new customers or 
increased the balances on your dormant ac- 
counts or rented your safe deposit boxes. 


12 Years’ Experience has 
made this plan possible 


What We Do 
We analyze your banking field without charge 
and tell you if in our opinion we can help you. 


What the Vice President of an 
8 Million Dollar Bank Thinks 
of Our Service — 


“Our executive committee has decided to engage 
your services for another period of one year. 


In passing, I wish to say, that we have begn more 
than pleased with your services. In my seventeen years 
of banking experience, 1 have had occasion to try out 
various advertising plans, ideas, suggestions, etc.; but I 
must say that for the first time in my life I am really 
satisfied with the advertising service rendered our bank. 
It seems that you possess an extraordinary insight as to 
how to appeal to the public, and best of all, a conserva- 
tive wave seems to spread over your entire organization.” 


INVESTIGATE BEFORE YOU SPEND NEXT YEAR’S ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION 


McGURTY & SMITH 


Window and Lobby Displays + Christmas Advertising 
Direct Mail + Personal Service + Newspaper 


Guardian Building , Cleveland, Ohio 


Your Facilities— | 
And the Banks of America | 


Last March a large eastern bank wanted to reach every bank in the United 
States and Canada with a series of advertisements describing the particular facilities 
which its location and organization enabled it to offer correspondents. | 

What advertising medium did it select? 

bing Burroughs Clearing House. 


Because the bank’s officers knew Clearing House was the only magazine reaching 
every bank in the two countries. 


Moral: Use The Burroughs Clearing House, cover the field completely—and 
save the difference. 


THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


ADVERTISING SECTION 
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Fifty 


Many uses for 
a Burroughs 
in any small 


bank— 


Burroughs Automatic Bookkeep- 
ing Machines are so flexible that 
they can be used for several 
different jobs in the average 
day’s work in any bank. 


In the first place they post 
ledgers and statements in the 
easiest and most economical way. 

They handle more than 75 per 
cent of this work automatically 
—including an automatically 
extended balance with each post- 
ing. Theautomatic extension of 
balances makes it easy to prove 
every day’s work every day. 


Other uses for the 
same Burroughs 


Many banks use Burroughs Automatic 
Bookkeeping Machines for posting 
customers’ ledgers and _ statements 
exclusively. They find their machines 
more than pay their way on this work 
alone. 


Hundreds of other banks use their 
Burroughs for other kinds of posting, 
too. For instance, 

Liability Ledger 

Certificate of Deposit Ledger 

Savings Ledger 

General Ledger 

Many miscellaneous uses. 


Anyone can 
operate a Burroughs 


The Burroughs Automatic Bookkeeping 
Machine is particularly adapted to the 
needs of the small bank because it is so 
easy to operate that it does not require 
the services of a trained operator. You, 
or any one in your employ, can operate 
the Burroughs speedily and accurately. 


You'll find your Burroughs will take all 
the drudgery out of vokkeeping— 
handling so much of the work automati- 
eally that it will allow you and your 
—_ more time for other important 
work. 


A Burroughs to fit 
your job, too 


Burroughs Machines come in man 
different styles and sizes to handle all 
the different kinds of figuring jobs in 
every bank, large or pom Among this 
wide variety of sizes and styles you 
will find a Burroughs _ is particularly 
adapted to your n 


Ask for a 
demonstration 


Ask your Burroughs salesman to 
demonstrate the latest type of Bur- 
roughs Automatic Bookkeeping Ma- 
chine on your work. He can tell you 
too, about the many banks using these 
machines and the many kinds of bank 
figuring that other banks are handling 
on their Burroughs. 


ACCOUNT NO. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF DENTON, MONT. 
SHEET NO. 
ADDRESS Denton 
S504" 
S2748] «22 8248% 
52348 
48348 
37348 FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
73398 
70398 H 
67556 
65311 : 
70341 
69261 H 
65761 3 
52746; 4500- AUG 482485 
719147 {AUG SS7A6e 
55746} 1000- 2500- 
78210 2250- 1200- 48348% 
483.48: 10000- 1000- AUG 3734e6 
37348, so00- ‘Aue 458968" 
458981 2 2°22 73398 
73398! 1090- 1500- 2 70398¢ 
70398. 467- 2375- ‘hue Sea 67556¢ 
67556! 2245- 622 653118 
70341! 2400- 
‘ave i 9-22 69261 
69261! 2500- 1000- AUG @ 657614 
65761} 10000- 454090- 2 322 
10111415 4s00- 1AUG 2 
5611! soo- {Aue 61667% 
81667 1000- 1000- 
2450- 4500- lave 2 719176 
917) 3000- 1450- 
' 3 oma 78210% 
210! 1900- 3 192 989108 


ALG 


Burroughs manufactures 
Adding, Bookkeeping, 
Calculating and Billing 
Machines for all figuring 
requirements of business. 
Easy monthly payments 
on all machines. 
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Burro 


Adding. Bookkeeping, Calculating, Billing 


Machines 


THE BURROUGHS CLE 
4 

| 
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GHS cLEARING HOUSE 


Small Ban 


Has found that its Burroughs Automatic 
Bookkeeping Machine has paid for itself 


many times over in the last six years. 


The First National Bank of Denton, Montana, writes: 


“Until 1916 we felt that a Burroughs Automatic Book- 
keeping Machine would not pay its way on ledgers and 
statements in a bank like ours where even now we only have 


| 


— | about 500 active accounts—about 45 credit and 180 debit post- 
+ ingsdaily. Wehesitatedto buy a machine for such little work. 
iott ‘‘Now, however, we believe the small bank is the one that 
3338: by all means should use the Burroughs Automatic Book- 
s3aie keeping Machine. Ours handles so much of our posting and 
i other work automatically that three of us can do all the 
siais work of the bank where before it took four. And now all 


our work is neat and accurate and we have a proven balance 
on each account every day. 


“Anyway, the Burroughs has ‘been worth more than its 
cost in enabling us to give our customers the same kind of 
service they could get from any bank in the larger cities.” 
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No bank is too 
small to save 
money with a 
Burroughs— 


As Mr. 8. Brown, cashier of the 
First National Bank of Denton, 
Montana, says, “The small bank 
is the one that, by all means, 
should use the Burroughs Auto- 
matic Bookkeeping Machine in 
its work.” 


The small bank must get along 
with two, three or possibly four 
people, if it is going to make any 
money. Its problem then, is to 
keep accurate records and serve 
its customers in the easiest and 
most economical way. 


Better records 
at lower cost 


The First National Bank of Denton 
found that a Burroughs Automatic 
Bookkeeping Machine not only gave 
them better records but also it actually 
helped them reduce their overhead—it 
saved the salary of at least one person. 
And this same machine—in use now for 
more than six years—has paid for itself 
many times over. 


Moreover, it has hel the bank in 
another way for, as Mr. Brown says, 
a —— Denton is a small city, 
nevertheless we can be just as modern 
in our equipment and in the service we 
render our customers as any bank 
located in the larger cities. We feel 
that our continued growth during these 
years when we have carri over 
$300,000 in deposits shows that our 
customers appreciate it, too.” 


‘This bank is 
merely typical 


The eee of the First National 
Bank of Denton, Montana, is typical of 
thousands of other banks in small towns 
all over the United States and Canada. 
Most of these banks hesitated to install 
a Burroughs for ledger and statement 
posting because they felt that these 
machines were for larger banks. But 
in each case they found the Burroughs 
handled so much of the work auto- 
matically that it allowed them to keep 
better recordsin a shorter time each day. 


Plan now to 
start 1923 right 


No doubt you have promised yourself 
that some day you would install book- 
keeping equipment that would enable 
you to put an end to errors, overtime 
er bookkeeping troubles once 
ora 


ae not start 1923 

with Burroughs equipment? 
Ask your Burroughs salesman to demon- 
strate the latest type of Burroughs 


Automatic Machine on 
your own work. Call him today or— 


Use this Coupon 


Adding, Bookkeeping, Calculating, ug 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 

6064 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
Please have a Burroughs representative 
call to demonstrate the latest type of 


Burroughs Automatic Bookkeeping 
Machine to me. 


Name 


Bank 


Address 
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Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record 
of every visit to your 


The Kastens Time 
Stamp 


MINUTE 


Hour and date 
automatically. 


AUG 281917 3 43 PM 


(Facsimile Imprint) 
Catalog? Yes, aninteresting one, too! Send for it now 


HENRY KASTENS 


422-424 W. 27th St. New York City, N. Y. 
OVER 75,000 IN USE 


J 


Your Xmas Club 
Pay! 


WE can help you turn your 

Christmas Club into a real 
producer. Clients who have used 
our individual, resultful adver- 
tising for years, consider the 
Xmas Club a true asset, not a 
necessary evil. 


HOH eH 


Individual plans and copy, com- 
plete service, satisfactory results. 


These are FACTS, not claims. 


Complete information gladly 
given, without obligation to you. 


Bankers Publishing Co. 


Financial Advertising 


Theo. E. Reeves, Mgr. 


er 


safe deposit vaults. | 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


During the year 1921 only 33 copies of 

BUSINESS per 10,000 were returned by | 
the Post Office. (Return postage is guar- | 
anteed by the publishers.) | 


| 
| This indicates the extreme accuracy of the 

mailing list of BUSINESS; a remarkable 
| record for a magazine having a free distribu- 
| tion of 160,000. It shows that the circula- | 
| tion is hand-picked and is actually where it 
is intended to be—among business execu- 
| tives who receive it regularly and read it. 


Quality and quantity of circulation coupled 

with unusual editorial merit and a low 

advertising rate have placed BUSINESS 

first among similar publications on the lists 
| of many advertisers. 


BUSINESS 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


The Profit in the Unprofitable 


By FRANCIS R. MORISON 


HE increased interest in efficiency 
which is incident to the readjust- 
ment of business on a more truly com- 


_ petitive basis is leading banks and 


Prints Each | 


bankers everywhere to turn their at- 
tention to those accounts that they 
suspect may be unprofitable. In some 
instances, they have installed what 
amounts to complete cost accounting 
systems with a view to determining 
what each account produces in the way 
of profit or loss. 

With the view to eliminating loss, 


bankers have considered the 


average 


fixing of interest rates on sliding scales, 
the establishment of minimum average 
balance requirements and, perhaps, the 
making of service charges against those 
accounts which fail properly to qualify. 
Their aim—and of course it is a nat- 
ural one—is to make it necessary for 
the profitable account to carry the one 
which means loss to banks. 

This sounds like good business effi- 
ciency and so it may be for great banks 
in metropolitan cities which from the 
very nature of their business, deal only 
with large figures and which have at 
their command the facilities for peri- 
odie cost accounting in the most 
complete detail. Smaller institutions 
can hardly afford to operate on such 
a basis. For them it is better policy 
to concentrate their efforts on making 
as many accounts as possible profitable 
and on making those which are worth 
while still more valuable. 

It is easy to cite instances of banks 
in fair size cities that have charged 
service fees for handling checking 
accounts which fell below a minimum 
balance and that literally 


| drove from their doors good business, 


along with what seemed bad because 
the offended owner of the so-called 
unprofitable account frequently in- 
fluenced valuable commercial or sav- 
ings business. It is no less easy to 
point to those institutions that through 
intensive work along the lines of ad- 
vertising and salesmanship have in- 
creased their deposits and their profit 
without risking the ill will of any group 
in the community 

The great majority of unprofitable 
accounts will respond to diplomatic 
persistent appeal. Practically 
every profitable aecount can be made 
more valuable both to bank and eus- 


tomer if intelligent effort is made to 
| stimulate its growth. Under the cir- 


cumstances, 


_ hope of 


the bank executive can 
usually feel more sure of his ground 
when he is trying to build up his busi- 
ness than when his efforts are directed 
to the analysis of existing business with 
the view to reducing its volume in the 
increasing net profits. It 


should be readily apparent that a 
bank’s customers constitute the most 
fertile field for the cultivation of new 
business and that no existing account 
should be judged undesirable until 
every effort has been made to increas» 
its value to bank and customer, an: 
until the banker knows that it )s 
wholly lacking in collateral value an: 
that the owner of it cannot be intereste:| 
in the service of any other departme: | 
of his institution. 

There is, of course, always the tem, - 
tation to develop new business fro: 
this source by means of volleys «{ 
folders and other printed matter whic ) 
make no secret of the fact that certa.. 
accounts are unprofitable. The banke . 
however, should always bear in min | 
that no customer likes being told h s 
account is undesirable and that ver. 
few will readily understand why th: 
bank finds their patronage unprofitabl: . 
The better way is to make plain tho 
inslitution’s very real appreciation 
every account on its books and t» 
emphasize its natural desire to mak: 
the customer’s relationship very valu- 
able to him. 

Of course, we should regret tha! 
there is such a thing in the world as 
an unprofitable bank account—that 
goes without saying—but no business 
is profitable from every angle and 
there is not a bank in the country 
that has developed every one of its 
accounts to the limit. Under the cir- 
cumstances, most bankers will find it 
more profitable business and much 
simpler to work at building up ils 
accounts substantially and perma- 
nently than to undertake to spend too 
much time, effort and money in the 
endeavor to make an extra fraction o! 
profit here and there. 


The Question: Will the Banks 
Take It? 


(Continued from page 9 


bonds that may possibly run up or be 
run up a couple of points in price, but 
bonds of the kind that the bank 
ought to buy and continue to hold. 
There are such bond houses—firms 
which, while not forgetting that they 
are in business to make money, 
realize that over a long series of years 
their customers’ interests are (their 
interests, and that the only way in 
which satisfactory relations over a 
long period can be maintained is by 
selling to their customers not the 
bonds that show the greatest amount 
of profit to the distributor, but the 
bonds that are the proper bonds for 
the client to buy. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
Az DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 
FORM 4070-50M-10-22-ady (01801) 
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Are your tellers librarians? 


ANY a bank still keeps a library 
of bound registers—collections, 
drafts, C/D’s, loans, cashier’s checks, etc. 


There is no reason for not combin- 
ing them, keeping, in one binder, free 
of dead matter, all of the register rec- 
ords handled by one man—a few books 
that are really “current.” 


For reconcilement of accounts or 
general audit, the transfer book is 
nearby, yet out of your way for daily 
routine. Don’t clutter up your vault and 
working space with needless books— 
our combined register plan will do it 
all, and do it better. 


Let your Baker-Vawter man tell 
you its advantages to your bank. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 


We serve and sell direct. 
Our own offices in 55 


| 
} 


cities. Phone or write 
Baker-Vawter Co.,near- 
est large city. 

Manufacturing plants at 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
San Francisco,California. 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
Canadian Distributors: 
Copeland-Chatterson, 
Ltd., Brampton, Ont. 


TH 


The binder above is made to last 
—giving good service in appear- 
Use This Cofner ance and utility, always. 
Baker- Vawter Company 
Dept.B, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Please tell us how your Combined Register Plan 
will benefit us. 


Name 
Address 
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